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PREFACE. 


The   works    that   mainly    helped   to    shape   the   language, 

rhythm,  figures  and  form  of  Burns'  great  poem,  are  in  the 

followmg  composition  understood  to  be  these  : — 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  -  -  -  by  Bunyan. 
"  JoHX  Gilpin's  Ride,"  -  ...  by  Cowper. 
"The  Monk  and  the  Miller's  Wife,"  by  Allan  Ramsaj'. 
"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  by  James  I.  and  Ramsay. 
"  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  -  -  -  by  Ramsay. 
"  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Shakspeare. 
"  Macbeth," do. 

By  way  of  preface,  I  produce  a  plan  to  assist  the  reader. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  Bunyan's  "  Christian  "  has  for  the 
moment  become  the  Ayrshire  hero,  with  drinking  substituted 
for  divinity,  and  also  with  Scottish  and  English  poetry 
drawn  upon  for  quotation  or  exposition,  instead  of  the  Bible. 

For  the  English  language  expect  the  Doric.  This  forms 
a  good  suppositional  base.  If  "Christian"  has  become  a 
Scotsman,  it  follows  that  his  compeers  or  associates  must  be 
of  the  same  nationality.  ^ 

Accordingly,  "  Kate  "  discharges  "  Worldly  Wiseman's  " 
duties,  and  offers  advice  freely.  Souter  Johnie  impersonates 
"  Faithful,"  eventually  becoming  "  Talkative  "  on  the  "ale- 
bench,"  and  overlaps  the  "  glorious  joy  "  instead  of  "  Hope- 
ful." The  landlady  personifies  "  Wanton,"  and  assaults 
Tarn  instead  of  "Faithful."  The  landlord  does  duty  for 
"  Atheist,"  and  laughs  at  the  fun  and  jokes,  and  not  at  their 
ignorance.  Burns  impersonates  "  Interpreter,"  and  also 
becomes  reporter  without  declaring  the  fact. 

"  A  baril  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray, 
And  tell  future  asjes  the  feats  of  the  day." 
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iv.  PREFACE 

Alloway  Kirk  is  Ramsay's  Christ's  Kirk  localised.  Bunyan's 
"  devil "  becomes  Auld  Nick,  and  fulfils  Tarn  Luttar's 
original  vacation  as  musician,  the  pipes  superseding  the 
violin,  to  meet  Willie  Daddle's  demand  for  an  increased 
volume  of  sound  at  Christ's  Kirk.  Bunyan's  wall,  and  the 
fire  that  burned  higher  and  hotter,  are  reproduced.  The 
graves,  too,  are  opened  as  of  yore,  and  the  haly  table  drops 
with  gore. 

Bunyan's  landscape,  landmarks,  lightning,  loud  thunder, 
floods,  woods,  &c.,  &c.,  are  localised  and  repeated  with 
amazing  regularity.  The  dancing  grows  fast  and  furious, 
with  the  same  dances,  the  same  dancers,  as  at  Christ's  Kirk, 
and  the  same  exclamations  are  re-echoed  at  baith  Kirks. 

Kate  gradually  develops  into  a  quadruple  expansion  of 
characters,  and  in  her  last  phase  of  waiting,  and  in  woe, 
may  be  supposed  to  portray  Christiana.  Bunyan's  "  river," 
that  had  no  bridge,  and  no  ford,  finds  a  finely-fitting  counter- 
part in  the  running  stream  and  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon. 
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TAM   O'   SHANTER  ANALYSED. 

While  introducing  this  subject,  I  may  state  that  during  my 
-whole  hfe-time  I  have  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Burns. 
Without  exaggeration,  I  can  claim  to  having  read  and 
studied  every  word  he  ever  wrote  in  verse,  song,  or  prose 
letter.  For  many  years  I  made  it  a  custom  to  refresh  my 
memory  with  all  his  writings  about  January,  so  that  I  might 
be  better  in  touch  with  the  anniversary  articles  and 
orations.  To  this  I  added  a  perusal  of  all  the  estimates 
made  of  Burns.  In  this  way  I  began  to  find  that  I  pos- 
sessed a  fair  general  impression  of  Burns  and  his  works. 

Meanwhile  I  extended  my  reading  by  more  than  a  cursory 
glance  through  numerous  standard  authors.  This  sort  of 
training  quite  unconsciously  made  me  more  critical.  I  began 
to  scan  and  scrutinise  the  texture  and  construction  of  fine 
prose  passages — to  discover,  if  possible,  how  words  and  lan- 
guage were  manipulated  to  yield  such  pleasing  and  lasting 
effects.  This  custom,  I  found,  let  me  into  many  secrets. 
Reverting  annually  to  Burns,  with  a  sense  of  a  sharpened 
power,  I  perceived  that  Tarn  <?'  Shanier  was  a  poem  in  which 
Burns  had  greatly  excelled  himself.  How  came  this  ex- 
treme excellence?  In  trying  to  solve  that  problem  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  I  discovered  that  the  tale  lacked  one 
very  important  feature.  Without  exception.  The  Jolly 
Beggars,  The  Holy  Fair,  The  Vision,  Hallowe'en, 
The  Cottaf's  Saturday  Nighi,  The  Twa  Dogs,  and  The 
Brigs  d  Ayr,  state  clearly  the  exact  season  of  the  year  in 
which  they  occurred,  or  were  composed  ;  but  in  Tarn  <?' 
Shanier  the  fourth  in  order  of  length,  that  information  is 
carefully  concealed.  From  this  seemingly  trivial  omission  I 
drew  the  inference  that  Burns  must  have  had  some  power- 
ful reason  for  making  so  marked  a  deviation  from  his  rule. 
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To  explain  this  further  difficulty,  I  began  a  re-study  of  the 
piece.  The  result  of  this  redoubled  effort  was  the  en- 
grafting of  the  poem  on  my  perception  pictorially — that  is 

^JtO-sayj Jmages  took  the  place  of  words.     I  could  reviewjlie- 
scenes    portrayed   without   their   descriptive    w"ord~^ettiRg, 

~  Sperrlang  metaphorically,  I  found,  that  thus  elaborated,  the 
canvas  was  enormously  overloaded  for  the  experience  or 
result  of  one  evening's  ride.  Tackling  the  theme  anew,  I 
found  this  overloading,  or  compression,  was  decidedly 
more  developed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  piece  than 
in  the  former.  From  these  repeated  investigations^__I 
became  convinced  that  the  situations  were  drawn  from  real 
experiences,  extending  over  at  least  a  lifetime.  In  other 
words,  while  the  actual  or  imaginary  ride  (including  the 
preliminaries)  mavliave  been  accomplished  in  a  few  hours 
at  the  most,  the  incidents,  local,  historical,  traditional,  apd 
suppositional,  Avere  the  outcome  of,  and  included  Tarn's 
whole  earthly  sojourn.  As  a  compromise  between  the 
possibities  and  the  probabilities  of  the  occasion,  the  season 
of  actual  occurrence  was  left  to  be  fancied. 

In  constructing  a  theory  of  my  surmises,  my  conception 
was,  that  "  Tarn  "  became  Jiors  de  combat  in  the  ale-tavern, 
and"1inished  his  homeward  journey  ih'the  form  of  a  dream. 
^^'e  are  all  aware  how  our  visions  revolve  in  dreamland.     We 

"^ta4«-a-sort"of  pahoramic  transition  or  dissolving  view,  in 
which  the  elements  of  time  and  place  are  completely 
eliminated,  persons  and  events  that  have  long  passed  away, 
or  experiences  that  probably  had  decades  intervening  during 
development,  pass  ii  grand  and  rapid  review,  entirely 
dissociated  from  their  time  intervals.  When  we  add  to 
these  normal  conditions  the  raptures  of  a  brain  diseased  by 
years  and  years  of  inebriation,  we  are  prepared  for  Carlyle's 
dictum  on  the  occasion.  "  The  piece  does  not  properly 
cohere  ;  the  strange  chasm  which  yawns  in  our  incredulous 
imaginations  between  the  Ayr  public-house  and  the  gate  of 
Tophet,  is  nowhere  bridged  over,  nay,  the  idea  of  such  a 

-  bridge    is    laughed   at :    and   thus    the    Tragedy    of    the 

__adventure  becomes  a .  mere  drunken  phantasmagoria,  or 
many-coloured   spectrum  painted  on  ale-vapours,   and    the 
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Farce  alone  has  any  reality."  Reverting  to  my  task,  the 
solution  I  have  staled  seemed  to  satisfy  my  longings  at  that 
period  for  further  information,  and  I  dismissed  the  problem 
•with  all  its  perplexities  from  further  consideration.  I  con- 
fess that  the  thought  never  suggested  itself  all  these  years, 
that  m  the  hands  of  a  national  poet,  the  premises  should 
have  a  national  base.  During  the  time  I  refer  to,  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  or  supporting  this  larger 
proposition,  by  reading  any  of  the  older  Scottish  poets,  such 
as  Montgomerie,  Fergusson,  Ramsay,  etc.,  etc.  Early  in 
the  winter  of  1895,  a  friend  happened  to  mention  that  as  a 
boy  he  was  greatly  taken  up  with  a  poem  of  Allan  Ramsay's, 
entitled  The  Monk  a?id  the  Miller's  Wife,  and  he  quoted 
a  good  deal  of  it  from  memory.  ]\Iy  friend  followed  up  the 
introduction  of  the  tale  by  getting  me  a  perusal  of  a  very 
old  book  of  Scottish  poetry.  The  only  contribution  to  the 
collection,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  was  the  "  Monk."  The 
reading  of  that  piece  was  to  me  an  altogether  novel 
experience  ;  there  was  a  poem  of  which  I  never  before  had 
heard  ;  still,  in  particular  parts,  its  returns  and  reflections 
were  as  familiar  as  if  I  had  penned  whole  passages  in  it. 
How  came  this  about  ?  Here  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner  was  the  dawn  of  a  solution  that  I  had  qualified 
myself  to  anticipate  ;  here  was  the  etching,  the  outline,  and 
the  scaffolding  of  Tarn  0'  Shanter. 

A  more  leisurely  look  into  Ramsay's  complete  works 
enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  latitude  and  scope  of  the 
Ayrshire  tale. 

ORIGIN     OF     THE     POEM. 

ItJsJ.nvportant  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  tale  did  not 
originate  in  the  pressing  necessity  for  exposing  Douglas 
Grahame's  drinking  habits.  On  the  contrary.  Burns  had 
allowed  them  to  pass  untold  or  unsung  for  years. 
'  What  really  happened  was  this  :  Burns  wished  an  English 
antiquarian  (Captain  Grose)  to  give  Alloway  Kirk  promin- 
ence in  an  illustrated  print.  The  captain  asked,  as  a  return 
favour,  that  the  poet  should  supply  a  witch  story  to  help 
to   set  off  the  old    ruins.      It  was   during    the    EUisland 
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period  that  Burns  produced  Tarn  d  Shanter  about  1790. 
He  was  then  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  reached  the 
full  noon-tide  blaze  of  his  genius.  Ere  that  epoch  he  had 
become  conversant  with  numerous  English  authors,  amongst 
others  Bunyan,  as  the  following  quotation  will  prove.  In  a 
rhymed  letter  to  Tennant  of  Glenconner,^  Burns  writes  to 
him  thus : 

"  For  now  I'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce, 
I  pray  and  ponder  ben  the  house  ; 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  then  sit  roastin', 
Perusins  Bunyan,  Brown,  an'  Boston, 
Till  by  an'  by,  If  I  hand  on, 
I'll  grunt  a  real  g-ospel-^roan  ; 
Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light." '-^ 

We  have  here  an  admission  from  the  poet — "  I  pray  an* 
ponder  ben  the  house,  perusing  Bunyan."  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Burns  knew  his  Bunyan  as  thoroughly  and 
intimately  as  Bunj^an  knew  his  Bible.  Burns  accordingly 
studied  allegory  in  its  minutest  details  and  characteristics. 
Burns  saw  that  Bunyan,  by  a  life-long  battle  with  Biblical 
writings,  was  enabled  to  make  them  take  new  shape  and 
sequence,  and  become  a  personal  experience  ;n  the  simili- 
tude of  a  dream.  Burns  now  stood  in  a  similar  relationship 
to  Scottish  poetry.  He  had  assimilated  it,  and  it  was  now 
part  and  parcel  of  his  very  nature,  and  he  probably  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  might  also  yield  to  the  magic  wand 
of  allegory.  Burns,  doubtless,  admired  the  great  success 
that  Bunyan  had  achieved  in  running  pilgrim  saints,  and 
the  notion  may  have  occurred  to  Burns  (long  before  the 
Captain  Grose  episode),  well,  some  day,  I  may  try  to 
versify  a  pilgrim  sinner. 

With      the     view    of    ascertaining     the     exact     period 


1  John  Tennant  was  my  great-grandfather.    Burns  addressee  him  thus : 

"My  heart-warm  love  to  guid  auld  Gleo, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  lionest  men." 

One  must  consider  it  a  high  honour  to  have  descended  from  such  a  creditable 
stock. 

2  This  eloquent  epistle  was  written  about  178S.  Burns  was  evidently  under 
the  impression  when  he  wrote  it  that  the  Bunyan  influence  could  only  find  vent 
in  "a  real  gospel-groan."  At  this  period  he  had  not  seen  his  way  to  sever  it  from 
divinity. 
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■when  he  became  conversant  witli  Bunyan,  I  have 
looked  all  his  writings  unsuccessfully.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  proof  I  have  drawn  the  following  inference : 
Taking  into  account  the  strict  disciplinarian  William  Burness 
was  in  religious  matters,  the  probability  is  that  "  the  big  ha* 
bible "  and  Filgri/n's  Progress  vvere  companion  volumes 
on  his  book  shelf  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  we 
must  conclude  that  Burns  became  enamoured  with  Bunyan 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Granting  these  premises,  it 
would  be  extremely  likely  that  Bunyan's  allegories  created  a 
great  and  lasting  impression— an  impression  that  sooner  or 
later  would  develop  a  spirit  of  emulation.  The  first  trace- 
able outcome  of  Bunjan's  influence  in  the  writings  of  Burns 
emerges  in  The  CoiLir's  Saturday  Night  My  impression 
is  this  poem  was  composed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
.affording  an  opportunity  of  running  the  poet's  father  as  a 
pilgrim  saint.  It  was  produced  in  1785.  The  poet  at  that 
time  was  27  years  of  age.  We  have  also  the  authority  of 
the  poet's  brother  Gilbert  for  this  suggestion,  thus  :  "The 
Cottar  in  the  Saturday  Night  is  an  exact  copy  of  my 
father  in  his  manners,  his  faiiiily  devotion,  and  exhortations  : 
yet  the  other  parts  of  the  description  do  not  apply  to  our 
family."  There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  the  last  portion 
of  The  Cottar  and  Bunyan's  methods.  Bunyan  shelters 
his  pilgrim  in  a  disguise  of  prose  scripture  :  the  Bible  is  his 
fortress.  Burns  proceeds  upon  exactly  parallel  lines,  after 
devoting  one  stanza  to  an  enumeration  of  church  melodies. 
He  progresses  entirely  upon  scripture  versification,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases.  Witli  two  or  three 
exceptions  the  language  is  English,  and  literally  scriptural. 
The  magnetism  of  Bunyan  did  not  evaporate  with  the 
versification  of  his  "Cottar"  saint;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  expanded,  for  in  writing  to  my  kinsn  an  "  Guid 
Auld  Glen,"  in  1788,  he  is  still  praying  and  pondering  over 
Bunyan,  and  jjrophesying  that  he  will  soon  become  "  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  "  by  voicing  "  a  real  gospel- 
groan,"  evidently  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  he  had 
-already  done  so  through  the  medium  of  his  Cottar.  This 
prolonged  study  of  Bunyan  had  presumably  led  Burns  to 
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discover  new  beauties,  and  further  possibilities.  Bunyan 
had  written  a  sequel  to  his  first  pilgrim.  Burns  might  do- 
likewise,  but  up  till  1788  he  could  see  no  tempting  outlet, 
only  by  the  beaten  track  of  gospel  and  divinity.  Burns 
possibly  began  to  realise  that  Bunyan  had  frequently  made 
pointed  sketches  of  real  or  imaginary  pilgrim  sinners,  who- 
had  met  with,  or  molested  his  pilgrim  saints.  The  moment 
Burns  caught  hold  of  the  idea  of  running  a  pilgrim  sinner, 
instead  of  a  second  magnified  saint,  he  had  the  whole  field 
of  Bunvan  fresh  to  traverse.  Burns,  while  versifying  his 
saint,  stuck  closely  to  the  Bible  for  inspiration,  and  dis- 
carded Bunyan.  The  moment  he  saw  the  opposite  outlet, 
he  reversed  his  tactics  by  discarding  the  Bible,  and  drawing 
his  inspiration  from  Bunyan.  In  looking  round  for  a 
pilgrim  hero.  Burns  naturally  reverted  to  the  locality  that 
had  supplied  the  saint.  He  must  be  located  in  Ayrshire — 
possibly  near  Allovvay.  His  pilgrim  saint  had  been  placed, 
in  secular  song  in  1777,  thus  : 

"  My  father  was  a  fanner  tipon  the  Carrick  border." 

Sainted  in  sacred  verse  in  1785,  thus  : 

"The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays." 

A  companion  sinner  falls  due  in  1790,  and  he  is  typified  in 
the  person  of  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  shore, 

"  That  night  enlisted  in  the  core." 

Bunyan's  saints  and  sinners  were  all  known  to  each  other, 
as  were  also  William  Burness  and  Douglas  Grahame.  The 
fact  of  Burns  traversing  the  whole  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  as 
one  journey,  accounts  for  his  hero  reaching  the  glorious  goal 
in  the  middle  or  first  part  of  his  experience.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Tarn  O'  Shanter  dawned  upon  Burns  some- 
time between  1 78S  and  1790.  I  am  further  of  opinion 
tRal  we  would  have  had  the  poem  exactly  as  it  stands, 
suppose  Captam  Grose  had  never  visited  Ayrshire. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasise  here  is  this  :  Seeing 
it  demanded  the  individual  environments  of  at  least  two 
distinct  types  of  families  to  formulate  one  complete  "  Cottar," 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  respective  traits  of 
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three  standard,  and  chronic  drinkers,  were  cast  into  the 
crucible  to  compound  and  create  one  triumphant  drunkard. 
~~  Another  suggestive  feature  of  Bunyan  is  this,  and  it  is 
most  frequent  in  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim^ s  Progress: 
After  a  prose  description  of  the  pigrim's  experiences,  he 
condenses  the  story  into  rather  halting  verse.  Now  Burns 
might  ask  himself  the  question  :  "  If  the  thing  can  be  done 
in  verse,  why  prose  it  at  all  ?  "  Here  was  a  grand  opening 
for  his  own  unequalled  talents.  Coming  a  little  closer  to 
the  situation  Burns  might  think  :  Bunyan  handles  a  divine 
pilgrim  or  pilgrims,  what  would  hinder  me  from  riding  a 
drinking  one,  provided  I  am  careful  to  altogether  eschew 
and  dissociate  the  sacred  and  solemn  sense?  By  varying 
and  reversing  the  scenes  a  little,  the  results  of  the  English 
pilgrimage  might  become  the  base  and  realities  of  a  Scotch 
one.  Further,  Bunyan  uses  the  titles  7ieighboiirs  and 
pilgrims  as  synonymous  terms.  Bunyan's  holy  pilgrim  is 
introduced  to  "  records  of  greatest  antiquity."  A- drinking 
one  might  have  a  peep  into  a  chamber  of  Scottish  historical 
records — for  instance,  horrors  from  Macbeth.  Bunyan's 
English  is  the  English  of  the  Bible,  and  his  key-note  is 
Biblical  quotation.  My  language  must  be  Scottish,  my 
field  of  action  and  characters  can  be  as  ancient  as  Bunyan's, 
and,  with  careful  manipulation,  all  the  flowers  of  literature 
may  deck  my  garland.  Bunyan's  genius  was  reproductive 
rather  than  creative — the  history  of  his  pilgrim  is  his  own 
history.  My  genius  may  reproduce  Bunyan's  reproduction, 
and,  for  that  part  of  it,  all  that  ever  happened  from  Land's 
End  to  John  o'  Groat's.  My  pilgrim  might  be  nine-tenths 
of  myself  as  Bunyan's  was.  If  its  prose  version  ever  comes 
to  be  written,  it  will  denote  the  Poet's  Progess  from  his 
Ayrshire  humble,  rustic  shed,  retrace  the  literature  he  read, 
climbing  Parnassus  tread  by  tread,  until  Dumfries  declared 
him  dead. 

NAMING     OF     THE     TALE. 

In  selecting  a  title  for  his  poem  Burns  displayed  consum- 
mate ability.  We  knowjhat  AUoway  Kirk  was  the  prime  or 
supposed  cause^ofTTTe  piece  being  required.     Well,  suppose 
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Burns  had  termed  it  Alloway  Kirk  07i  the  Doo7i,  it  would 
instantly  have  appealed  to  all  readers  of  Scottish  poetry  as  a 
re-cast  of  Christ's  Kirk  07i  the  Green.  By  terming  the  "pretty 
tale  "  Tarn  d  Shanter  he  disarmed  all  suspicion,  and  left  him- 
self free  to  handle  Ramsay's  Kirk  celebrities  at  pleasure. 
Bunyan  probably  supplied  a  hint  in  this  direction  to  Burns, 
thus  : — "  He  is  the  son  of  one  Saywell,  he  dwelt  in  Prating 
Row,  and  he  is  known  of  all  that  are  acquainted  with  him  as 
'  Talkative  of  Prating  Row.' "  The  diminutive  here  is 
"  Talk  of  Prating."!  Now,  "  Tarn  "  had  been  a  familiar 
name  in  Scottish  poetry  for  generations,  consequently  it 
confers  antiquity.  Then  "Shanter"  describes  locality. 
But  I  have  heard  "  Tam  O'  Shanter  "  claimed  by  Irishmen 
as  coming  very  near  their  nationality — thus,  "  Tam  O' 
Donnell  "\nd  "  Tam  O'  Connell."  It  will  be  found  that 
from  start  to  finish  Burns  never  loses  sight  of  Bunyan, 
except  for  a  necessary  and  limited  digression.  Tam  O" 
>$y/fl';^/<;;' in  reality  is  a  British  fable;  it  has  both  Englan'5 
and  Scotland  for  its  base,  it  has  all  the  centuries  lor  its  ciV- 
circumstance  or  circumference,  and  all  lovers  of  condensed 
literature  ought  to  studyand~become  acquainted  with  "Yts 
l^roofs  and'demo'nstraUo n s.       ^  — ~—    ^     ™_„-.^— ..-. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discredit  the  genius  of  Burns. 
Far  from  that.  Tam  O'  Shanter  will  ever  stand  at  the 
head  of  Scottish  tales.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  sparkling  com- 
position in  every  sense.  In  power  of  concentrated 
expression,  in  rapid  transition  from  gay  to  grave,  m  po\v^r 


1  Kurther,  Bunyan  says,  "  Love-train  is  a  marlcct-tnwn  in  tlie  County  of  Covet- 
ing, in  tlie  North."  Burns,  by  selecting  a  market-town  in  the  County  of  Ayr,  in 
North  Britain,  eclipsed  his  model,  and  carried  the  exceedingly  useful  associations 
of  "  iitarket-days,"  ''market-night,"  and  "viarket-crowd,"  in  the  wake  of  his 
success.  Again,  Christiana  wisheth  for  an  inn  :  "  Then  they  called  for  the  Master 
of  the  House,  and  he  came  to  them,  t-o  they  asked  if  they  might  lie  there  that 
night."  "  But,  to  our  tale,  ae  iKarket-niijht."  Gains  entertains  them.  "Gains  : 
Yes,  gentlemen,  if  you  be  the  men,  for  my  house  is  for  none  but  pilgrims.  Then 
was  Christiana,  Mercy,  and  the  Boys  the  more  glad,  for  that  the  Innkeeper  was 
a  lover  of  Pilgrims.  .'  .  .  Then  were  they  very  merry,  and  sat  at  the  table  a  lonfj 
time,  talking'  of  many  things.  Then  said  the  Old  Gentleman  :  '  My  good  Land- 
lord, while  we  are  cracking  your  nuts,  if  you  please,  do  you  open  this  riddle.' " 
We  have  here  a  murket-town  suggested,  an  inn  or  tavern  found,  with  an  inn- 
kdcpcr,  who  loved  pilgrims,  and  was  also  a  i/ood  landlord.  If  holy  pilgrims  require 
those  things,  drinking  ones  must  be  e.xcused  for  utilising  them. 
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to  rise  from  the  common  place  to  the  sublime,  in  depicting 
ttre  gruesome  and  supernatural,  it  stands  without  a  parallel. 

""There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  Uurns  perused  and 
admired  Cowpers  witty  riding  song.  It  estal)lished  an 
equestrian  precedent,  and  Scottish  poetry  furnished  nothing 
akin  to  it — a  riding  pilgrim  would  adorn  Scottish  literature 
for  all  time.  Burns  had  prior  to  this  period,  or  in  17S6, 
written  a  poem  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  beginning  "  Guid 
morning  to  Your  Majesty  " — a  piece  justly  celebrated  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  action  or  verse— but  he  evidently  preferred 
that  his  tale  should  take  the  form  of  a  ride.  Having  once 
formed  the  plan,  the  materials  were  awaiting  classification. 
Coming  now  to  details  in  arrangement  and  manngement, 
Burns  took  Bunyan.^  For  model  in  measure,  rhymes,  and 
various  other  hints,  Ramsay's  Monk  is  the  pattern.  For 
drinking  and  dancing  scenes,  Christ's  Kirk  is  completely 
exhausted.  For  witchcraft  and  warlock-lore,  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  supplies  a  large  quota.  The  description  of  witch- 
^om  is  supplemented  from  Macbeth.  The  sublime  and 
supernatural  are  drawn  equally  from  Shakspeare  and 
"Bunyan.     Without  these  forerunners.  Burns  could  not  have 

^penned  hi?  masterpiece.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  read  Eurns's  poem  on  pastoral  poetry.  It  was  written 
after  Tayn  O'Shajiier,  and  when  Burns  had  realised  how  much 
he  was  indebted  to  Ramsay  on  that  score  ;  in  this  poem, 
too,  "  WuU  Shakspeare  "  comes  in  for  honourable  mention 
— a  well-earned  compliment.  With  so  many  models  to  paint 
from.  Burns  could  not  coincide  with  all  their  examples  ;  he 
must  clash  in  details  somewhere.  Bunj'an  did  not  confine 
his  pilgrims  to  Bedfordshire,  nor  any  season,  nor  year,  but 
he  introduced  new  characters  and  scenery  all  through  his 
allegories.      Burns  violated  the  principle  of  locality,  but  he 


1  Christian  starts  his  journej-  from  "  our  town,"  and  his  pilj,'riniage  ceases  at 
"the  river"  Death.  Tarn  O'Shanter,  althou,'h  a  countryman,  likewise  sets  out 
from  a  "  town  "  ("Auld  Ayr"),  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  his  career  exactly  at  the 
river  Doon.  This  is  a  striking  coincidence.  Bunyan  chose  a  very  ancient  and 
distinguishing  name  for  his  pilgrim — "  And  the  disciples  were  called  Christiana 
first  at  Antioch."  Burns  likewise  chose  an  ancient  and  familiar  title  for  his  hero, 
as  Tarn  I/Utar  was  \indoubtedly  the  champion  drunkard  at  Christ's  Kirk. 
Bunyan  e.\plored  Scripture.    Burns  e.xplored  Scottish  poetry. 
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stuck  closely  to  Bunyan  in  these  other  details.i  The  Mo7ik 
does  not  conceal  the  time  of  occurrence.  I  may  state  that 
I  have  read  all  the  explanations  that  Burns  has  given  about 
the  personality  of  Tarn  O'Shanter,  and  who  the  hero  was, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  they  are  all  calculated  to  mystify  rather 
than  to  elucidate.^  I  have  studied  for  my  purpose  the 
Burns  manuscript,  and  I  have  also  copied,  though  not 
literally,  from  a  reprint  of  Burns  Maimscripts  in  Kilmarnock 
Monume7it.  What  I  have  written  now  might  have  been 
undertaken  some  years  ago  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  copies  of  the  old  Scottish  poets.  The  deciphering 
and  dividing  of  the  Bunyanism  interspersed  through  the  tale 
was  by  far  the  most  crucial  test  of  my  critical  powers.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  I  had  never  supposed  Bunyan's  divin- 
ity could  be  so  closely  linked  with  Scottish  drinking.^  Carlyle 
says  "  the  piece  does  not  properly  cohere  :"  probably  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  the  fabric  more  compact.  We  must 
remember  it  took  Bunyan  fourteen  years  to  perform  the 
double  pilgramages.  During  Tarn's  journey  he  makes  one 
complete  circuit  of  Bunyan,  and  starts  a  second  one,  not  to 
speak  of  digressions  through  Ramsay's  Monk,  Kirk,  Shepherd, 
&c.,&c.  Over  and  above  these  we  have  deviations  into  Shaks- 
peare's  Dream  and  Macbeth.  With  old  materials  drawn  from 
so  many  quarries,  it  is  little-  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
architecture  of  the  new  edifice  is  so  complete.  Nothing 
has  impressed  me  so  much  as  the  wonderful  art  displayed 
by  Burns  in  this  respect. 

1  Bunyan  sedulously  proclaimed  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  be  a  reproduction  by 
incessantly  quoting  chapter  and  verse  as  his  divine  or  direct  authority.  Burns 
moat  assiduously  concealed  all  evidence  that  might  tend  to  betray"  the  non- 
originality  of  his  poem  ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  exceedinglj'  anxious  that 
it  should  appear  in  the  litrht  of  an  entire  new  creation.  That  it  has  stood  the 
critical  test  of  his  countrymen  (cultured  and  uncultured)  for  over  one  century,  is 
convincing  proof  that  he  clearly  gauged  his  ability  to  make  it  appear  so. 

2  The  reply  of  Burns  to  a  pointed  interrogation  in  this  direction  is  characteristi- 
cally Scotch— "Who  could  it  be  but  the  guid  man  O'Shanter— a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  freaks  and  pranks  of  the  infernal  crew?"  Burns  here 
answers  one  question  by  asking  another  one.  He  was  in  reality  putting  out  a 
feeler  to  test  their  faith  in  the  originality  of  the  piece. 

3  Some  phases  of  Bunyan's  pilgrims  are  suggestive  of  drinking,  combined  with 
divinity,  thus  : — "  The  next  they  brought  was  a  bottle  of  wine,  red  as  blood.  So 
Gains  said  to  them  :  drink  freely,  this  is  the  juice  of  the  true  vine,  that  makes 
glad  the  heart  of  God  and  man.    So  they  drank  and  were  merri'." 
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"  Scorn  not  thou  the  love  of  parts 
And  the  articles  of  arts. 
Grandeur  of  the  perfect  sphere 
Thanks  the  itoms  that  cohere." — Emerson. 

In  drawing  my  introduction  to  a  close,  I  would  just  like 
to  add.  It  was  a  bold  conception  on  the  part  of  Burns  to 
pre-suppose  that  such  a  huge  excursion,  or  pilgrimage  into 
dreamland,  could  be  passed  off  as  a  waking  experience  or 
reality.  Of  course  Bunyan  dissociates  the  idea  or  condition 
of  sleep  being  necessary  to  accomplish  his  manner  of  dream- 
ing, for  he  writes  : — 

"  Wouldest  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep? 
Or  wouldest  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ?" 

Here  is  a  direct  confession  that  his  dream  was  a  real  waking 
experience.  Well  Burns  might  reason  :  Why  not  make  it  a 
waking  reality  ?^  Tarn  o'  SJianter  is  a  highly  figurative 
rompnsitinn    and  T  have  found  it   extremely  diffirnll  inst   to 

"place  the  exact  parallels  always  in  iuxtaposition.  In  some 
raises  coup!t:t.s  have  been  formed  from^  .t  vnriery  nf  ':.c^^^rr(^^^ 
and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  explanations 
nnril  T  exhausted  all  the  side-lights  I  possessed.  It  will  be 
nntirpH  hy  thp  rnrefiil  render  how  much  Burns  has  depended 
on  alliteration  to  alter  the  meaning  and  identity  of  words. 
The  lines  of  Tain  <?'  Shanter  will  be  found  on  the. right 
hand  side  of  the  pages.      Farellels  in  verse  ^nd  prose  are 

^iven  on  the  left  side,  and  sometimes  these"  are  extended 
into  rnnninff  r.omments.  where  they  are  numerotis. 

As  a  sort  of  licence,  it  might  be  permissible  to  cull  a  iQ.\\ 
quotations  from  an  author  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
literary  men.  The  quotations  refer  particularly  to  England's 
greatest  poet,  but  it  may  not  be  a  great  straining  of  their  em- 
phasis to  apply  them  to  Scotland's  greatest  one.  Here  they 
are  : — "  Great  men  are  more   distinguished    by  range  and 


1  One  element  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  Burns  profited  grreatly  from  the 
advantages  of  it.  Scottish  poetrj'  had  not  in  the  time  of  Burns  secured  the  srrip 
on  the  population  of  Scotland  that  it  has  now  assumed.  For  instance,  no  one  can 
now  use  or  quote  a  single  line,  or  even  an  idea  from  Burns  without  being  at  once 
detected.  Burns  calculated  upon  enjoying  complete  innnnnity  in  this  direction. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  students  of  Kanisay  failed  to  indeiitify  his  drinking 
celebrities,  afier  they  appeared,  dressed  in  the  garb  and  dialect  of  Ayrshire 
heroes. 
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extent  than  by  originality.  If  we  require  the  originality,  which 
consists  in  weaving,  lii<e  a  spider,  their  web  from  their  own 
bowels,  in  finding  clay,  and  making  bricks,  and  building  the 
house  :  no  great  men  are  original.  Nor  does  valuable 
originality  consist  in  unlikeness  to  other  men."  .... 
"  The  greatest  genius  is  the  most  indebted  man."  .... 
"  Every  master  has  found  his  materials  collected,  and  his 
power  lay  in  his  sympathy  with  his  people,  and  in  his  love 
of  the  materials  he  wrought  in.  VVhat  an  economy  of 
power,  and  what  a  compensation  for  the  shortness  of  life  : 
All  is  done  to  his  hand.  The  world  has  brought  him  thus 
far  on  his  way.  The  human  race  has  gone  out  before  him, 
sunk  the  hills,  filled  the  hollows,  and  bridged  the  rivers. 
Men,  nations,  poets,  artisans,  women,  all  have  worked  for 
him,  and  he  enters  into  their  labours.  Great  genial  power, 
one  would  almost  say,  consists  in  not  being  original  at  all : 
in  being  altogether  receptive."  .  ..."  A  great  poet, 
who  appears  in  ilHterate  times,  absorbs  into  his  sphere  all 
the  light  which  is  anywhere  radiating.  Every  intellectual 
jewel,  every  flower  of  sentiment,  it  is  his  fine  office  to  bring 
to  his  people  ;  and  he  comes  to  value  his  memory  equally 
with  his  invention.  He  is,  therefore,  little  solicitous  whence 
his  thoughts  have  been  derived :  whither  from  translation, 
whither  from  tradition,  whither  by  travel  in  distant  countries, 
whither  by  inspiration — from  whatever  source,  they  are 
equally  welcome  to  his  uncritical  audience.  Nay,  he  botrows 
very  7iear  home.  .  .  .  He  knows  the  sparkle  of  the  true 
stone,  and  puts  it  in  high  place  wherever  he  finds  it.  .  .  . 
He  steals  by  this  apology — That  what  he  takes  has  na 
worth  when  he  finds  it,  and  the  greatest  when  he  leaves  it. 
It  has  come  to  be  practically  a  sort  of  rule  in  literature  that 
a  man,  having  once  shown  himself  capable  of  original 
writing,  is  entitled  thenceforth  to  steal  from  the  writings  of 
others  at  discretion.  Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who 
can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can  adequately  place  it.  A 
certain  awkwardness  marks  the  use  of  borrowed  thoughts, 
but  as  soon  as  we  have  learned  what  to  do  with  them  they 
become  our  own.  Thus,  all  originality  is  relative.  Every 
thinker  is  retrospective.  .    .    .    Give  a  man  of  talent  a  story 
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to  tell,  and  his  partiality  will  presently  appear.  He  has 
certain  observations,  opinions,  topics  which  have  some 
accidental  prominence,  and  which  he  disposes  all  to  exhibit. 
He  crams  this  part,  and  starves  that  other  part,  consulting 
not  the  fitness  of  the  thing,  but  his  fitness  and  strength." 
Here  is  a  proposition  from  the  same  author,  but  on  a  differ- 
ent subject ;  it  is  one  that  has  stimulated  me  greatly  to 
persevere  in  my  task  : — "  Show  us  an  arc  of  a  curve,  and  a 
good  mathematician  will  find  out  the  whole  figure.  We  are 
always  reasoning  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  ...  A  man 
cannot  bury  his  meanings  so  deep  in  his  book  but  time  and 
like-minded  men  will  find  them." 


B 


TAM    O'    SHANTER 
(Analysed). 

The  first  twelve  lines  of  the  tale  partake  more  of  the  nature 
~of  a  generalisation,  than  of  a  specific  or  individual  purpose. 


BTOTAir.  Burns. 

"  The  Tery  children  that  do  walk  the        "  When  chapman  Villies  leave  the  street 

*''"'*  And  drouthy  neehors,  tieebort  meet." 

If  they  do  but  my  holy  ^ti^rt?n  meet." 

We  have  here  Bunyan's  rhymes  filled  up  with  Scottish 
characters.  In  the  first  line  chapman  is  a  double  allitera- 
tion of  children,  and  chapman  billies  are  drawn  from 
Fergusson's  Hallow  Fair,  thus  :  "  Here  chapman  billies  take 
their  stand,  an'  show  their  bonny  wallis."  At  Edinburgh 
these  characters  represent  a  morning  scene.  Burns  con- 
verts their  presence  into  an  evening  one.  The  poem  opens 
■with  rharacters  hroufrht  from  the  capital  of  Scotland.  The_y 
seem  to  serve  a  double  purpose  by  yielding  nationality.  ai:^d 
by  fixing  the  hour — they  neither  "  walk  "  nor  "  stand."  they 
leave  the  street — denoting  it  is  time  to  begin  the  real 
bnqinpss  of  the  pierp.  They  are  never  again  mentioned. 
The  double  image  or  reflex  in  the  second  line  comes  from 
"Ramsay,  and  its  negative  will  be  found  in  Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green.  Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  nearly  the  whole 
dramatis  persome  of  Taf?i  o'  Shanterhawe  their  origin  at  that 
fountain  head.  That  these  worthies  were  drinking,  drouthy 
neebors,  the  entire  poem  stands  as  a  lasting  and  substantial 
proof.  In  the  opening  of  Bunyan's  tale  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  discussing  and  debating  neighbours,  thus  :  "  Now 
I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  Pliable  was  got  home 
to  his  house  again.  So  his  neighbours  came  to  visit  him  : 
and  some  of  them  called  him  wise  man  for  coming  back  : 
and  some  called  him  fool,  for  hazarding  himself  with 
Christian,  &c.,  &c.     So  Pliable  sat  sneaking  among  them." 

Ramsay's  Monk.  BrRNS. 

"  Ae  day  gaun  hauieward  it  fell  late,        "  As  market  days  are  weariiijf  late. 
And  him  benighted  by  the  gate."  And  folk  bejjin  to  take  tht  gate." 
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Here  are  Ramsay's  rhymes  and  ideas  altered  and  adapted 
to  market  days,  in  fact  everything  is  plural  so  long  as 
generalisation  continues.  For  "  benighted "  alliteration, 
substitutes  "  begin." 

Ramsay's  Monk.  Burns. 

"  He  endeavour'd  aft  to  mak  him  happj,     "  While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
Whene'er  he  ken'U  the  ale  was  nappy."       And  gettin'  fou,  and  unco  happy." 

The  rotation  of  the  chimes  is  here  reversed.  Pliable  sat 
sneaking  with  the  neebors  discussing,  but  the  Ayrshire 
picture  is  present  "  while  we  sit  bousing." 

BunTAN.  Burns. 

"  Yea,  snares,  and  pits,  and  traps  and        "  We  think  na'  on  the  Ian?  Scots  wife,' 
nets  did  lie  Tke  mosses,  waters,  slaps  and  stilet."i 

My  path  about,  that  worthless  silly  I 
Might  have  ])een  catch't,  intansjled, 
and  cast  down." 

Bunyan  has  here  four  obstacles  defined  as  disturbing  his 
pilgrim.  Burns  substitutes  an  equal  number,  but  they  are 
all  imitations  of  the  English  allegorist.  Thus,  "  mosses  "" 
for  "bogs,"  "waters"  for  itself;  "slaps"  is  an  alliteration  on 
"  slough,"  and  a  "  stile "  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
English  pilgrimage.  In  fact,  it  was  owing  to  using  a  "  stile  " 
that  all  the  difficulties  with  Giant  Despair  arose.  "  So  they 
consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrave  upon  the 
side  thereof,  "  Over  this  sii/e  is  the  way  to  Doubting 
Castle.'  "  The  "  lang  Scots  miles  "  are  thrown  in  to  divert 
the  attention  away  from  the  real  English  origin  of  the 
obstructions  -  The  category  of  dangers  that  Bunyan  enumer 
ates  would  appear  to  exhaust  the  English  language. 

Ramsay's  Monlc.  BnRNS. 

"A  bow-shot  and  ye'Il  find  my  hame,         "  That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame,. 
Gae  warm  ye,  and  crack  with  our  dame.      Whin  sits  our  tulky,  sullen  dame." 

And  further, 

"Then  ask'd  his  swikan  gloomy  spouse 
What  supper  she  had  in  the  house." 


1  Bunyan  says  of  Christian  :  "  This  frightful  sight  was  seen,  and  these  dreadful 
noises  were  heard  for  '  several  miles'  together." 

2  "  Scots  mile*"  is' an  alliteration  of  Bunyan's  "  several  miles." 
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Ramsay's  "bow-shot"  has  become  '' lang  Scots  miles," 
«&c.,  but  his  ideas  and  rhymes,  too,  are  retained.  His 
"sunkan,  gloomy  spouse"  becomes  " sulken  sullen  dame." 
Alliteration  again. 

"  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 

This  fine  simile  would  occur  to  Burns  very  appro- 
priately at  this  juncture,  because  at  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  create  a  conventional  storm  for  the  ulterior 
purposes  of  the  tale.  The  idea  of  nursing  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Christiana  had  four  small  children.  Now, 
nursing  her  weans  is  suggestive  of  "nursing  her  wrath. "^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "miller's  sunkan  gloomy  spouse "  had 
great  provocation  for  knitting  her  brows,  because  she  was 
''  bauked,"  to  use  Ramsay's  phrase.  This  was  not  owing  to 
her  husband's  prolonsed  absence :  he  arrived  too  soon, 
and  while  she  was  entertaining  more  congenial  society. 
•Generalisation  ceases  now,  individuality  and  localisation 
begin. 

Ramsat'.s  Monk.  Burns. 

"  An  honest  miller  wou'd  in  Fife  "  This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 

That  had  a  young  and  wanton  wife."        As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter." 

After  Tarn's  whole  pedigree  is  read  and  realised,  one  can 
^scarcely  believe  this  declaration  of  his  integrity.  It  must 
be  noticed  here  that  Ramsay  brackets  an  honest  man,  or 
miller,  with  a  young,  if  somewhat  wanton  woman.  Tarn's 
wife  is  debarred  from  any  mead  of  praise — she  is  wilful, 
etc.,  etc.  But  the  combination  of  ideas  or  associations  Is 
suggestive  of  a  splendid  opportunity  for  bringing  the  law  of 
•compensation  into  play.  For  the  liberty  or  privilege  of 
painting  one  Ayrshire  man  in  the  blackest  of  dyes,  the  men 
and  women,  too,  of  Ayr,  are  lauded  to  the  skies.  Ramsay's 
complimentary  idea  is  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  both 
sexes.  Burns  had  also  the  example  of  Bunyan,  who 
■declared  his  pilgrims  honesi  men. 


1  "  Wrath  "  is  an  alliteration  of  "  weans.' 
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"  Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses." 

Burns  knew  well  that  he  was  drawing  from  east  country 
poems  as  well  as  English  literature ;  all  had  to  be  thoroughly 
purged  and  embossed  with  the  impress  of  Ayrshire. 

The  poet  has  undoubtedly  felled  twa  dugs  wi'  ae  borrowed 
stane,  and  has  probably  succeeded  far  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

BiNYAN.  Burns. 

"Now  was  Christian  somewhat  at  a    "O'Tani:  had'st  thou  but  been  saeww« 
stand,   but   presently  he  concluded,  if        As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice." 
this  be  true  which  this  gentleman  hath 
said,  my  wisest  course  is  to  take  his 
advice." 

The  reason  of  the  Burns  pilgrim  becoming  Tam  is 
apparent.  As  an  individual  he  is  a  sort  of  triple  expansion 
of  the  following  three  characters  at  Chrisfs  Kirk,  viz.: — 
Tam  Luttar,  the  precentor ;  Tam  Taylor,  the  coward  in 
battle ;  and  valiant  Dick.  Any.  one  of  these  celebrities 
might  have  become  a  champion  for  the  "  whistle,"  and  all 
famous  prototypes  of  Tain  d"  Shanier.  Kate  was  originally 
a  young  woman,  and  not  a  wife.  It  was  she  whom  Claud 
Petry  gripped.  (See  stanza  6,  Canto  II.  of  Chrisfs  Kirk, 
beginning,  "  And  Robin  spew'd  in's  aiji  wife's  lap."  We 
have  here  also  a  key  to  the  expression  "  ain  wife."  As  a 
pilgrim  Tam  has  for  the  time  being  taken  Christian's 
place— the  English  one  proposes  to  take  Worldly-Wiseman's 
advice,  the  Scotch  one  is  accused  of  not  taking  "  thy  ain 
wife  Kate's  advice."  Kate  plays  the  part  of  Worldly- 
Wiseman  : 

"  She  tauld  the  is^el  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethrin',  blusterin',  drunken  blellum." 

This  blackballing  business  is  one  of  the  features  at 
Chrisfs  Kirk!''  The  smith's  shrew  seems  to  have  held 
the  palm  for  that  pastime.  She  did  not  only  use  her 
tongue  freely,  but  upon  occasion  she  drew  blood,  thus  : 
"  Syne  wi'  her  nails  she  rave  his  face,  made  a'  his  black 
baird  bloody,  wi'  scarts  that  day." 
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BusYAN.  Burns. 

"  Art   thou  forj,'etful,  wouldest   thou    "  That  frae  November  till  October, 

renieuiber,  Ae  market  day  thou  was  na  sober." 

From  New  Year's  dci)/  to  the  last  of 

December." 

Burns  here  cleverly  adopts  the  Celtic  year,  and  alters  the 
occasion  from  New  Year's  day  to  market  day.  The 
rhyming  month  is  changed  to  October. 

Ramsay  :  Christ  Kirk.  Burns. 

*'  The  souter,  miliar,  smith,  and  Dick,  "  That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  miller, 

Et-cet-ra  doss  sat  cockin',  Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  xiUer, 

Till  wasted  was  baith  cash  and  tick,  That  every  naij;  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on, 

Sae  ill  they  were  tae  sleeken  !"  The  smith  and  thee  gat  roarin'  fou  on." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  these  characters  are  trans- 
formed en  bloc.  With  the  exception  of  the  souter,  Burns 
has  not  even  altered  their  rotation,  and  the  express  purpose 
of  that  change  is  to  follow  the  Bunyan  precedent  in  retain- 
ing seme  companions  for  good  fellowship  during  pilgrimage. 
Originally,  they  boused  as  long  as  tick  was  given.  Burns 
curtailed  their  carouses  to  the  limit  of  their  current  coin — ■ 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  exhaust  both  their  cash  and 
credit.  In  Ramsay,  the  miller  and  smith  seem  the  most 
important  individuals,  for  between  them  they  occupy  four 
or  five  stanzas  of  description,  while  the  souter  is  only  twice 
named,  and  never  described.  Burns  has  altered  this  very 
materially  by  placing  the  miller  and  smith  in  partial 
obscurity,  while  the  souter  is  dignified  to  the  position  of  a 
hero.  To  prevent  confusion,  it  might  be  fittingly  explained 
here  that  there  were  two  distinct  millers  involved  in 
Ramsay's  decaying  pieces.  The  miller  of  the  Mo7ik  was 
named  Hab  or  Halbert — he  was  a  Highlandman,  and  lived 
in  Fife,  and  "  learn'd  to  preach  when  he  was  fou,"  otherwise 
his  behaviour  was  admirable. 

The  manly  miller  of  Chrisfs  Kirk  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Lesly,  in  Aberdeenshire.  There  are  also  two 
smiths  specially  named  in  the  latter  poem.  Burns  had 
accordingly  two  Tams,  two  millers,  two  Nannie's,  and  two 
smiths  entirely  outwith  Ayrshire,  and  not  a  single  one  of 
them  is  connected  specially  with  farming  affairs  by  Ramsay. 
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BUNTAN.  BUENS. 

"La\T  of  the  Uoutt,"  and  "Come  in,  "That  at  the  Lord's  house,  even  on 

thou  blessed  of  the  Lord  ;  this  House  Sunday, 

was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  Hill  on  Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till 

purpose  to  entertain  such  pilgrims  in."  Monday." 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  what  prompted  this  couplet. 
Burns  had  the  Bunyan  precedent  before  him  in  diary  for- 
mula, describing  the  sojourn  at  Doubting  Castle.  They  (the 
pilgrims)  were  captured  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  received 
grievous  treatment  till  Saturday  night  ;  while  on  Sunday 
morning  early  they  effected  their  escape.  Now,  the  Ayr- 
shire pilgrim  distinguishes  himself  specially  on  Sunday  at 
the  Lord's  house:  he  tarries  till  Monday.  Bunyan  has 
frequent  references  to  "  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,"  etc.,  etc." 

Or  Lord's  house  may  be  construed  as  a  clever  transposi- 
tion of  "Christ's  kirk"  in  the  first  line,  and  it  left  "kirk" 
available  to  become  "  Kirkton  "  in  the  second.  Now,  Tam 
Luttar,  who  could  "  drink  like  a  fish,"  was  a  precentor,  and 
from  necessity  must  attend  the  Lord's  house  duly.  Further, 
Jean  Gunn  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding  festivities. 
In  that  way,  this  couplet  could  easily  be  completed  without 
any  Ayrshire  heroes.  To  strengthen  this  suggestion,  and 
showing  the  duration  of  the  orgies  that  Burns  had  in  his 
view,  here  is  a  parallel :  "  They  drank  a'  night,  e'en  the' 
Auld  Nick  should  tempt  their  wives  to  scald  them  for't 
neist  day." 

BrwTAN.  Burns. 

"  Browned  in  the  seas  :  drowned  nine        "  She  prophesied  that  late  or  soon, 
or  ten  times  o'er.  Thou  wad  be  found  deep  drotcn'd  in 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  their  contem-  Doon." 

plation." 

The  Ayrshire  pilgrim  runs  the  risk  of  being  drowned  in 
an  Ayrstiire  river.  ~  ' 

Bunyan.  Burns. 

"  Might  have  been  catch'd,"  etc.    "To        "  Or  catch'd  wi'  warlock'in  the  mirk 
catch  vain  glorious  fools."  By  AUoway's  auld,  haunted  kirk. 

Christian  might  have  been  catched,  entangled,  and  cast 
down  by  snares,  pits,  etc.  Tam  might  have  been  "  catch'd 
wi'  warlocks." 
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The  frequent  use  of  the  pronouns  "thee"  and  "thou" 
by  Burns  is  highly  imitative  of  IJunyan  in  that  author's 
apology  for  his  book,  especially  the  last  thirty  lines,  One 
feature  the  poem  is  specially  weak  in  ;  that  is,  description 
of  Tarn's  domestic  habits  and  home-life.  We  are  told  how 
he  behaved  at  kirk  and  market,  mill  and  smiddy.  He  was 
purposely  a  devil  abroad,  but  for  ought  we  know  he  may 
have  been  a  saint  at  home.  Was  he  a  father,  or  how  did  he 
discharge  parental  duties?  What  sort  of  a  farmer  was  he, 
and  what  kind  of  crops  did  he  grow?  Was  he  a  prize 
plougher,  or  breeder  of  pedigree  stock?  Did  his  farm 
suffer  from  his  unbusiness-like  habits,  or  how  did  he  stand 
with  the  factor  on  rent  court  day  ?  Was  he  a  master  ;  if  so, 
did  he  treat  his  servants  generously  ?  These  are  all  points 
that  would  have  been  interesting  to  us  who  knew  not  Tarn 
in  the  flesh.  Of  Tam  on  Shanter  Farm  we  have  not  a 
single  line  or  even  word.     This  trait  of  Tam  is  starved.. 


^"'O 


SiiAK.srEARE.  Burns. 

"  Emptyinij  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel      "  Ah  !  gentle  dames,  it  gars  me  greet, 
sweet;  To  think  how  mony  counsels  su-ett." 

There  my  Lysander  and  mjself  shall 
meet." 

The  phrase,  gentle  dames,  is  suggestive  of  aristocratic 
ladies  ;  and  counsels  sweet  are  redolent  ot  love  and  court- 
'  ship.  ,  Mow,  nothing  in  iJunyan,  Ramsay's  scenes,  or  even 
the  Burns  tale,  is  the  least  reminiscent  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  is  the  iirst  instance  of  Burns  drawing  upon 
the  Shakspearian  quarry.  Shakspeare  has:  "Then,  geni/e 
Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee,"  and  "  Stay,  i^en^/e  Helena,  hear 
my  excuse,"  etc.,  etc.  Burns  had  no  lovers  to  pour  the 
melody  of  "  sweet  counsels,"  so  the  dames  do  it  just  before 
giving  the  "  sage  advices." 

"  How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises." i 

This  short  soliloquy  comes  naturally  in  here,  it  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  smith's  conduct  in  reply  to  his  wife's  solicitude 


1  The  terms  "  husband  "  and  "  wife  "  occur  very  freciueiitly  in  second  part  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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for  his  safety  after  a  prolonged  debauch  ;  thus  :  "  He  d d 

and  gae  a  girn,  ca'd  her  a  jade,"  etc.,  etc. ;  and  further^ 
"  He  shook  her,  and  swore  muckle  dool,"  etc.,  etc.  Her 
"  sage  advices  "  were  ill  requited.  The  introduction  is  now- 
over. 

After  a  digression  Bunyan  has  :  Burss. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  story."     And  "  But  to  our  tale,  ae  market  night. 

"  To  return  to  our  tale."  Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  ri^ht." 

If  Burns  had  wished  to  give  the  season  of  occurrence,, 
how  easily  he  could  have  done  so  at  this  point  by  varying, 
thus  :  Ae  August  night,  Ae  autumn  night,  or  Ae  winter 
night.  The  poet  mentions  market  days  once,  market  day 
once,  ae  market  night  twice  ;  but  the  year  or  season,  never. 
Now,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Burns  had 
method  or  model  for  making  this  important  omission.  I 
have  treated  this  matter  more  fully  in  my  introduction.  In 
the  Monk,  Ramsay  gives  intimation  thus  : 

"  Now  smiling  muse  the  prelude  past. 
Smoothly  relate  a  tale  shall  last 
As  long  as  Alps  and  Grampian  hills, 
As  long  as  wind  and  water  mills." 

Clearly  Ramsay  held  a  high  notion  of  the  merit  of  his  tale, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  at  that  period  it  must  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  Doric  tales. 

Ramsay  fixes  the  season  thus  : — 

"  Whan  equal  is  the  night  and  day, 
And  Ceres  gives  the  schools  the  plaj'." 

To  resume,  the  word  "  planted  "  in  the  second  line  under 
review  is  an  exceedingly  happy  hit,  in  view  of  the  new 
agricultural  connection  about  to  be  established.^ 

Eamsay  has  bleczing  ingle  and  ream- 
iiv)  siceeis,  also  in  song,  "Nanny  O,"  Burns. 

"  When  dancing  she  moyesjfnibj  O.  "  Fast  hy  an  ingle,  hie cziiig  finely, 
I  guess  what  Heaven  is  b\'  her  ej-es.  We  reaming  sivats  that  drank 

Which  sparkle  so  divinely  O."  divinely. 


1  Bunyan  sajs — "Whose  goodly  vineyards  and  gardens  are  these?"  The 
gardener  answered — "They  are  the  King's,  and  are  plnnted  here  for  his  owu 
delights,  and  also  for  the  solace  of  pilgrims."  So  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
vinejards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with  dainties.  The  vvnrrl!|i  hqii  and 
iilntiti'd  come  in  .just  as  the  Ayrshire  dnmkardii  are  about  to  solace  and  refresh 
■Jiheinselves  witn  their  own  particular  sons  of  dainties.  '  — — » 
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Ramsay's  rhymes,  "  finely"  and  "divinely,"  are  retained 
in  order,  and  the  bleezing  ingle  and  the  reaming  swats  are 
also  utilised  fo  fill  up  the  measure  of  Tarn's  iniquity. 
Nannie's  graceful  movement  and  heaven-sparkling  eyes  here 
disappear  to  qualify  Tam's  beverage. 


cy 


She — My  honoured  and  well  beloved    And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnnie, 
brother  Faithful.    I  am  glad  that  I  have    His  ancient,  trusty,  dionthy  crony. 

overtaken  >ou and  that 

we  can  walk  as  companions  in  this,  so 
pleasant  a  path. 

The  appearance  of  the  Souter  on  the  scene  is  a  little 
belated,  seeing  that  he  heads  the  list  at  the  Kirk  celebration, 
but  his  arrival  seems  to  correspond  with  "  Faithful's  "  in  the 
Bunyan  journey. 

In  the  Afo/ik  Hab,  "  his  elbow  clew." 

"  Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  very  hrither. 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither." 

The  language  of  the  last  four  lines  is  just  Christian's  saluta- 
tion made  Scots— after  the  manner  of  the  "Scots  miles" 
absorbing  or  obscuring  the  English  obstacles — thus  in  the 
second  line,  under  review,  "  honoured  "  becomes  "  ancient," 
"  Faithful  "  becomes  "  trusty,"  "  companions  "  become 
*'  cronies."  "  Beloved  "  becomes  "  lo'ed  "  in  the  third  line, 
and  "brother"  becomes  "  brither."  In  Bunyan,  the  pil- ') 
grims  are  walking  comi^inions — in  Burns,  they  become  ' 
drinking  cronies.  Now  we  kftOW  that  Christian  and  Faithful 
were""  brothers  in_  arms  "  long  before  going  on  pilgrimage 
(an  jTt  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  intoxicated 
with  spiritual  affairs  for  years  ere  that  period  dawned).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ayrshire  pilgrims  had  been  "  fou  "  of 
"  spirituous  liquors  "  for  weeks  together.  Bunyan  has  "  for 
several  miles  togither,''  Burns  "  for  weeks  thegither."  Faith- 
ful's reply  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Here  it  is  : — "  I  had 
thought,  dear  friend,  to  have  had  your  company  quite  from 
our  To-a'H,  but  you  did  get  the  start  of  me.  Wherefore  I 
was  forced  to  come  thus  much  of  the  way  alone."  We  have 
here  the  idea  of  Bunyan's  pilgrims  starting  from  a  "  town.'* 
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This  fact  suggested  a  similar  setting  out  for  Burns.  "Our 
Town  "  becomes 

"  Aukl  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  toimi  surpasses." 

At  Chrisfs  Kirk  the  "Souter  "  and  "  Johnie"  seem  to  have 
been  two  distinct  characters.  While  the  "  Souter  "  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  head  man  of  the  "  benders  "  or  strong 
drinkers,  "  Johnie "  was  more  of  a  ladies'  man,  as  shown 
thus  : — 

"  Kind  Kirsh  was  then  a  canty  lass, 
She  cutled  in  vi'v'  Johnie, 
An'  tuinblinsj  wi'  him  on  the  grass. 
Dang  a'  her  cockernony 

Agee  that  day." 

Now  it  would  be  an  incongruity  to  suppose  a  bonnie  lass 
using  persuasive  arts  of  courtship  with  a  drunken  old  cob- 
bler. This  is  another  example  of  two  individuals  being 
rolled  into  one  character.  I  am  aware  that  great  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fart  that  "Souter  Johnie"  has  hitherto 
been  identified  as  John  Davidson,  shoemaker,  Kirkoswald. 
Assuming  this  for  the  moment,  it  strikes  one  as  strange  that 
he  should  just  have  turned  up  in  Ayr  at  the  appointed  time. 
How  did  he  get  there?  Or,  how  did  he  get  home  again? 
Tam  was  riding  and  could  not  possibly  convey  him.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  Tam  was  ungallant  enough  to 
leave  his  "trusty  crony"  in  the  lurch  at  the  last,  and  face 
the  perils  of  the  path  alone  as  "  Faithful  "  did  before  him. 
Bunyan  says — "  And  deputed  some  of  his  most  trusty 
Jrieiids"  etc.,  etc. 

Burns. 
Bunyan's  pilg'riius  san<7  very  frequently.    "The  nisjht  drave   on  wi'    tangs  and 
Monk  has  "  Muckle  clitter-cZaiJer."  clatter. 

And  ay  the  ale  was  groioing  better."'^ 
BrKTAN.  Burns. 

"  Prove  gracious  still."  "  A  gracious  "  The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious 
conquest,"  "Menthatare^racious."  WVtecret  favours,  sweet  and  precioui." 
etc.,  etc. 


1  In  Bunyan—"  I  am  the  willinger  to  stay  a  while  here,  to  grow  better  ac- 
quainted loith  thc-te  maids."  Burns  says— "The  ale  was  growing  better,  and  Tam 
greut  acquainted  with  the  mistress."    The  one  thing  suggested  the  other. 
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The  landlady  appears  to  play  the  part  of  "  Wanton,"  who 
assaulted  "  Faithful "  unsuccessfully  before  joining  with 
"  Christian."  Tam  scarcely  escaped  her  net.  Agaia 
Christian  had  some  secret  experiences — thus,  "  oil  cast  into 
a  fire  secretly"  and  "  my  secret  inclining  to  Adam  the  first," 
and  the  "  Gospel  comes  in  the  sweet  and  precious  influences 
thereof  to  the  heart."  This  couplet  contains  little  that  does 
not  really  belong  to  Bunyan, 

BuNYAN.  Burns. 

"  Some  say  his  words  and  stories  are  so    "  The  SoiUer  tauld  his  queerest  stories, 
dark."    And  The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus. 

"  Who   so    beset   him    round.       With 
dismal  stories."    And 

"  Hear  him  tell 
Those  pilgrim  stories  which  he  knows  so 
well." 

The  Souter  in  this  couplet  assumes  the  functions  of 
"  Talkative,"  in  fact  this  whole  scene  is  from  "  Bunyan." 
Referring  to  "  Talkative,"  Christian  says  :  "  This  man  is  for 
any  company,  and  for  any  talk,  as  he  talketh  now  with  you, 
so  will  he  talk  when  he  is  on  the  ale-be?ich,  and  the  more 
drink  he  hath  is  his  crown,  the  more  of  these  things  he  hath 
in  his  mouth.  This  quotation  gives  the  key  to  the  ale-bench 
— the  landlady,  the  landlord,  and  the  whole  ground-plan  of 
Tam  o'  Shantery 

The  landlord  takes  the  place  and  performs  the  part  of 
Athiest,  who,  Bunyan  says,  "  fell  into  a  very  great  laughter^ 
Christian  asks — "What  is  the  meaning  of  your  laughter}" 
Athiest — "  I  laugh  to  see  what  ignorant  persons  you  are," 
etc.,  etc.  Talkative's  stronghold  was  the  ale-bench,  there  his 
talk  developed  amazingly,  according  to  the  drink  he  had  in 
his  crown.  At  Ayr  the  "  sangs  and  clatter  "  ran  in  ratio  as 
"  the  ale  was  growing  better." 

SlIAKRSPBARB.  BURNS. 

"  To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  ioAi»JJm;r  "  The  storn*  without  might  rair  and 

wind ;  rustle, 

But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  dis-  Tam   did     na    mind    the    storm   a, 

turbed  our  sport,  whistle." 
Therefore  the  winds  piping  to  us  in 


1  "  Dismal  stories"  become  "  queerest  stories." 
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This  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of  a  storm  being  on. 
Coming  now  to  cares  and  pleasures.  Allan  Ramsay  had 
treated  them  in  a  masterly  style  in  a  beautiful  passage  of 
"  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  thus— 

"  When  the  event  of  hope  successfully  appears, 
One  happy  hoiir  cancels  the  toil  of  years  ; 
A  thousand  toils  are  lost  in  Lethe's  stream, 
And  cares  evanish  like  a  morning  dream  ; 
When  vvish'd  for  pleasures  rise  like  morning  light. 
The  pain  that's  past  enhances  the  delight." 

In  this  idea  of  Ramsay's  we  have  toils  and  cares  evanishing 
like  a  morning  dream,  while  pleasures  take  their  place  by 
rising  like  morning  light. 

"  Care,  mad  tae  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  droun'd  himsel'  amang  the  nappy." 

This  is  the  second  time  these  rhymes  are  used  in  Tarn  d 
Shanter,  and  the  word  "  nappy  "  occurs  twice  in  the  Monk. 

"  As  hees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasvre,^ 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure." 

Bees  perform  a  double  service  for  Ramsay  in  Chrisfs 
Kirk.,  and  they  make  an  equal  number  of  appearances  in 
the  Ayrshire  tale.  Bunyan  had  connected  the  bee  with 
pleasure.,  thus  :  "  you  see  how  the  bee  lieth  still  all  winter, 
and  bestirs  her  then  only  when  she  can  have  profit  with 
pleasured  Then  Demas  was  superintending  men  digging 
for  treasure,  and  Passion  had  a  bag  of  treasure.,  and  Christian 
said,  "  I  am  so  laden  with  this  burden."  The  Ayrshire 
pilgrim  enjoys  the  pleasures  only,  and  the  bees  typify  all  the 
burdens  and  treasures. 

EuNYAH.  Burns. 

"  Oh  !  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their        "  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was 
gl«rious  joy  be  expressed  ?"  glorious. 

O'er  a'  the  ills  o*  life  victorious." 

Christian  and  Hopeful's  "glorious  joy"  came  in  near  the 
end  of  their  journey.  But  the  Ayrshire  pilgrims  reach  their 
glorious  state  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  their  career. 
"  King  "  is  very  frequent  in  Bunyan.     "  Blest "  is  the  same. 


1  {Lade7i  wi')  in  MSS. 
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Bunyan  has  reference  to  victors  thus  :    "  Not  that  you  met 
with  trials,  but  that  you  have  been  victors."     Again, 

"Remember  this, 
Whoso  believes,  and  gets  more  faith, 
Shall  a  victor  be  o'er  ten  thousand." 

This  idea  of  abounding  faith  is  convertible  thus  : — 

"  Wha  packs  his  painch  wi'  tippenny  swills 
Is  victor  o'er  ten  thousand  ills." 

Tarn's  cup  is  now  full  to  overflowing  :    he  has  attained 
th e-  iiieiidiiiii  of  eaiLhly  blessedness"      JHut  the  crisis"  is  "at 


^jaft^: — Buiiii5  How  tufns  aside  for  a  moment  to  moralise, 
and  reaches  the  apex  of  sublimity  by  Shakspearean  aid.  In 
A  Alidsuminer  Nighfs  Dream,  England's  greatest  dramatic 
poet  had  in  a  four-fold  set  of  similes  typified  the  evanescent 
nature  of  love  joys  thus  :  "  Momentary  as  a  sound,"  "  Swift 
as  a  shadow,"  "  Short  as  any  dream,"  "  Brief  as  the  light- 
ning." Burns  could  not  paint  from  any  of  these  symbols, 
but  he  set  about  finding  other  four  of  equal  merit  (as  he 
did  with  Bunyan's  four  obstructions).  Now,  Shakespeare's 
"Dream"  abounds  in  a  magnificent  wealth  of  floral 
imagery  : — The  lovers  "  upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont 
to  lie;"  again,  '■'■T\i\%  flowei's  force  is  stirring  love,"  then 
'•'■  flower  of  this  purple  dye"  is  highly  suggestive  of  poppy 
tint,  "  Primrose  bed "  comes  very  near  the  rhythm  of 
"poppies  spread,"  and  lovers  lying  low  might  unconsciously 
pluck  a  flower  to  scent  and  seal  the  pleasing  hour.  Thus 
was  evolved  : — 

"  'Bnt  pleaures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower  its  bloom  is  shed." 

This  is  first-class,  but  it  is  more  in  line  with  a  love  joy  than 
a  liquor  one.  Primroses,  pleasures,  and  poppies  are  all 
alliterations.  To  seize  a  flower  denotes  rather  rough  hand- 
ling, but  that  mode  is  suggested  in  Bunyan  thus — "  A 
Christian  man  is  never  long  at  ease.  When  one  fright's 
gone  another  doth  him  seize." 

Snow  is  the  root  of  the  second  image.     Try  "  My  love  to 
Hermia,  melted  as  doth  the  snow,"  and  "  That  pure  con- 
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gealed  7v/ii/e-h\gh  Taurus  snow,"  and  we  have  "Fogs,  which 
falling  in  the  land,  have  qs^x^  pelting  riv^r  made  so  proud." 
Now,  for  fogs  substitute  "  snow,"  for  land  "  river  " — 

"  Or  like  the  snow,  falls  in  the  river." 

We  have  also  "  this  princess  of  pure  whiie^^  and  "  momentary 
as  a  sound  " — 

"  A  moment  white,  then  malts  for  ever." 

Shakespeare  had  a  pelting  river,  Burns  converts  it  into  a 
melting  otie.  Bunyan  sings,  "  and  learn  to  live  for  ever.^*' 
Now,  the  conditions  that  conduce  to  the  crystallisation 
of  snow  might  lead  to  the  congelation  of  the  river.  Simile 
three  belongs  to  the  Aurora  tribe,  and  Shakespeare  likewise 
is  the  scribe,  thus  : — 

"  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste, 
For  night's  swift  dra^jons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora'*  harbinger." 

Again, 

Shakespeare.  Burns. 

*'  Ere  a  man   hath  power  to  say   be-    "  Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

hold."  That/litere  youcanpoint  their  place."' 

This  is  to  use  speech  in  the  one  case — the  finger  in  the 
other.  I^ace  and  place  are  close  associations  of  Bunyan's, 
thus.  Christian  says — "  I  came  of  the  race  of  Japhet,"  and 
after  losing  his  roll  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  place  to  regain 
it — the  place  was  the  Arbor. 

The  fourth  symbol  is  based  on  a  bow,  and  Sheakspeare 
had  introduced  three  different  varieties  of  bows  in  his 
Dream,  thus — 

"  I  CO  !  I  ,?o  !    Look  how  I  <ro  I 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow." 

Hermia  says — "  My  good  Lysander,  I  swear  to  thee  by 
Cupid's  strongest  bo7v"  Again,  "  And  then  the  moon,  like- 
to  a  silver  bo7v,  new  bent  in  heaven."  "  Or  like  the  rain- 
bow's lovely  form  "  seems  a  refle.x  of  Hermia's  lovely  form. 

"  Evanishing  amid  the  storm." 

Ramsay  has  "  And  cares  evanish  like  a  morning  dream.'' 
Burns  connects  pleasures  with  evanishing. 
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The  list  is  completed,  and  four  similes  are  evolved  from 
Shakespeare,  all  as  good  as  Shakespeare's.  So  long  as 
Shakespeare  is  the  model,  English  is  the  language  used  by 
Burns, 

Ramsay  has  also  introduced  "  rainbows  "  in  his  descrip- 
tive scenes,  and  although  they  are  set  in  a  highly  ludicrous 
shape,  the  image  therein  conveyed  is  none  the  less  effective, 
and  produces  one  of  Ramsay's  best  sallies.  Here  it  is  : — 
*'Sauny  hung  sneering  on  his  stick,  To  see  bauld  Hutchon 
bockin'  Raitiboius  that  day."  Colours  and  force  to  complete 
the  curve  are  combined  in  this  comparison. 

BUNTAN. 

"  Why  they  after  their  headstron":  manner,  conclude  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
rush  on  their  journey  all  weathers,  and  I  am  for  waiting  for  winiX  and  tide" 

Shakespeare. 
"  Time   and   the   hour   runs    throuj^h    the  roughest  day,"  and  also  "  near 
a2'proaches  the  subject  of  our  watch." 

Burns. 
"  Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide, 
The  hour  approaches,  Tarn  maun  ride." 

This  promptitude  brings  out  a  contrast  between  Tarn's 
market-day  and  Sunday  behaviour.  At  the  Lord's  House, 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  cups  ere  the  dawn 
of  day.  Here  when  all  the  company  (both  male  and 
female)  are  far  more  fascinating,  while  the  pleasures  are  in 
full  bloom,  while  the  weather  is  the  reverse  of  inviting — 
"  Tam  maun  ride." 

"  That  hour  o'  nights  black  arch  the  keystane, 
That  drearj'  hour  Tam  mounts  his  beast  in." 

The  first  line  here  is  probably  the  finest,  and  the  strongest 
in  all  the  poem.  Shakespeare's  Dream  and  Macbeth  con- 
tain a  number  of  beautiful  midnight  similes.  Burns  doubtless 
studied  them  carefully.  The  one  that  comes  nearest  his 
purpose  runs  thus,  "  Whiles  nighfs  black  agents  to  their  prey 
do  rouse."  Alliteration  might  yield  "  niglifs  black  arch" 
then  the  part  the  keystone  played  at  the  last  might  suggest 
its  prior  use.  However  it  came  about,  it  is  a  miracle  of 
expression,  and  combines  the  dial  of  a  clock  figured  on  the 
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arch  of  a  bridge.  Shakespeare  also  connects  midnight  with 
a  clock  thus — 

"The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve." 

For  the  second  line  Shakespeare  has — "  O,  weary  night," 
and  "  O,  long  and  tedious  night,  abate  thy  hours — shine 
comforts  from  the  east."  The  repetition  of  hour  in  each 
one  of  the  three  last  lines  seems  a  cadence  from  "  One 
happy  hour  in  Ramsay's  Shepherd." 

BuNYAN.  Burns. 

"  This  nighi  as  I  was  in  my  sleep,   I     "  And  sic  a  night  he  took  the  road  in, 
dreamed,  and  behold  the  Heavens    As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in." 
grew    exceedingly    Vilack,    also    it 
thundered   and    lightened  in  most 
fearful  wise." 

Bunyan  has  frequent  references  to  "  the  road,"  thus, 
"  found  you  on  this  road"  "  an  honest  man  upon  the  road," 
and  "  what  a  dangerous  road  the  road  in  this  place  was." 
Bunyan  has  also  "  a  saint  abroad  and  a  devil  at  home." 
The  words  here,  "  poor  sinner,"  come  very  near  my  idea  of 
pilgrim  sinner.^ 

"  The  wind  blew  as  'twould  blawn  its  last, 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast, 
The  speedy  gltams  the  darkness  swallowed, 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed." 

Burns  here  realises  Bunyan's  dream  in  detail.  But  this 
elemental  war  typifies  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  Burns  identifying  his  tale  with 
any  particular  season.  The  windstorm  and  rainstjrm  repre- 
sent  winter,  but  from  the  intensity  ana  duration  ofthe 
tl^ufld^rslorrn,  iL  falla  TO  be  classed  as_a  summer  outburst. 
Ine  aescnption  ot  the  lightning  Dears  T  striking  likeness  to 
a  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Dream — 

"  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night. 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  poiuer  to  say  :  Behold, 
The  jaius  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up." 

In  this  highly  realistic  picture  we  have  darkness  symbolis- 


1  BusYAN  :  Christian,  "  Here  is  a  poor,  burdened  sinner." 
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ing   as    some    mammoth    beast    with   outstretched   mouth 
annihilating  the  fire  of  heaven. 

"  The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed  " 

is  EngHsh,  and  is  capable  of  a  double  construction,  either 
.as  it  stands,  or  obversely,  that  the  darkness  devoured  the 
lightning,  as  in  the  Shakespearian  sense. 

BuxTAN.  Burns. 

■"  When  at  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand       "  That  night,  a  child  might  u,nderstand. 
Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  under-  The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand." 

stand. 
Also  in  what  I  have  began  to  take  in 

hand, 
Then  let    me   think    on   them,   and 
u/ider$tand." 

We  have  here  Bunyan's  rhymes  filled  with  "  that  night," 
instead  of  "  this  night "  of  Bunyan's  dream.  And  the 
"  deil  "  is  introduced  somewhat  early.  The  devil  is  busy 
all  through  Bunyan."  Bunyan  has  also  "  they  keeping  in 
the  road,  a  little  child  might  lead  them." 

"  Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg." 

Bunyan  has  no  riding  pilgrims.  But  he  has  this  beauti- 
ful figurative  expression — 

"Now,  now,  look  how  the  holy  Pilgrims  ride, 
Clouds  are  their  chariots,  angels  are  their  guide." 

The  idea  of  mounting  Tam  on  horseback  probably  arose 
from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  Cowper's  witty  riding 
song  established  an  equestrian  precedent.  Cowper  has — 
"Now  see  him  mounted  once  again,  upon  his  nimble  steed." 
In  the  second  place  one  of  Ramsay's  characters  was  a 
horseman,  and  Burns  carefully  noted  the  fact.  Here  is  the 
case  in  point : — "  When  Mungo's  mare  stood  still,  and 
swat  wi'  fright.  When  he  brought  east  the  howdy  under 
night." 

This  mare  was  a  serviceable  brute  of  great  experience, 
and  knew  how  to  behave.  Tam  has  usurped  Mungo's 
place  and  mare,  her  colour  is  now  described  as  grey,  and 
she  is  christened  Meg.  Now  Meg  was  the  name  of  Dick's 
mother  in  the  original  at  Chrisfs  Kirk,  but  Tatn  d  Shantery 
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though  framed  partly  from  Dick,  did  not  require  a  mother^ 
and  he  needed  a  mare,  and  Burns  named  her  Meg. 

Ramsat.  Burns. 

"  Thro'  thick  and  thin  they  scour'd  about,        "  Tarn  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire 
Plashing  thro'  dubs  and  sykes."  Despising  wind  and  rain  and  fire." 

Skelpit  is  an  alliteration  of  scour'd.  Christian's  experi- 
ences of  mtre  and^re  were  frequent. 

"  What  danger  is  the  pilgrim  in, 

How  many  are  his  foes, 
How  many  ways  there  are  to  sin 

No  living  mortal  knows  ; 
Some  of  the  ditch  shy  are,  yet  can 

Lie  tumbling  in  the  mire, 
Some  tho'  they  shun  the  frying-pan, 

Do  leap  into  the  fire." 

"  While's  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet. 
While's  crooning  o'er  a  auld  Scots  sonnet." 

The  rhymes  here  are  used  very  frequently  by  both  Burns 
and  Ramsay.  Tnm  is  Scots  to  the  core.  He  faced  lang 
Srnt';  miles  ;  he  drank  Scots  ale  ;  he  listened  to  Scots 
stories  :    he  croons   o'er   Scots   sonnets  .•    hp  meets  with  a 

Scots  deil,  playing  Mjgj^lnnH  mnsir  tn  Srot.s  dances. Tarn 

is  a  Scotchnlan  all  over.^ 

"  W'hile's  glowring  round  wi'  anxious  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares, 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh. 
Whan  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  traditional  section  of  the  tale^ 

BuNTAS.  Burns. 

"  By  this  time  they  were  got  to  the        "  By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford 
enchanted  groond.    .     .     .     And  V/here  in    the   snaiv    the    chapmaa* 

that  place  was  all  grown  over  with  smoor'd." 

briars  and  thorns." 

"  The  enchanted  ground  "  becomes  "  the  ford."  Where/' 
in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd.  A  similar  misfortune  is 
more  than  hinted  at  in  Ramsay,  thus—"  When  Wattie 
wander'd  ae  night  thro'  the  shaw  ;    An  tint  himsel  amaist 


) 


The  witches  possess  "  twa  punds  Scots.' 
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amang  the  snaw."  Wattie  becomes  "  chapman,"  and  the 
calamity  is  reaUsed  here.  "  At  Christ's  Kirk  they  drank 
till  a'  their  sense  was  smoor'd.'"      Snaw  is  an  alliteration  of 


"sense." 


"  And  past  the  hlrks  and  mucldo-stana." 


dirk's  is  just  an  alliteration  of  "briars,"  that  grew  on  the 
enchanted  ground,  and  muckle-stane  is  another  alliteration 
of  "  Marble  stone,"  upon  which  Mr  Great  heart  wrote  some 
verses,  and  "  stone  "  becomes  "  stane."  That  Burns  noted 
this  pillar  and  its  inscription  there  is  ample  proof,  for  he  has 
utilised  an  idea  drawn  from  it  further  on. 

"  Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane." 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Burns  coins  a  name 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Ramsay's  scenes,  and  it  cost 
a  deal  of  research  to  identify  this  character.  Drunken 
Charlie  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  drunken  Donald  Don, 
the  smith  personified.  Burns  saw  that  Donald  was  an 
exceedingly  Highland  name,  and  to  introduce  it  into  an 
Ayrshire  poem  was  to  run  the  risk  of  detection.  From  the 
following  quotation  it  will  be  noticed  that  fatal  results  had 
been  anticipated  at  Chris fs  Kirk,  thus  : 

"  But  there  had  been  some  ill-done  deed, 

They  gat  sic  thrawart  coups, 
But  a'  the  skaith  that  chanc'd,  indeed. 

Was  only  on  their  doups 
Wi'  fa's  that  day." 

Under  personification  Burns  seized  on  drunken  Donald 
Don  as  the  most  likely  one  to  "  coup,"  and  causes  him  to 
undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of  drunkenness  by  breaking 
his  neck,  presumably  from  a  fall. 

"  An'  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whaur  hunters  fand  the  niurder'd  bairn." 

"  Whins ''  seem  to  be  substituted  here  for  "  the  bushes  "  that 
held  the  children ya^/  when  going  over  the  enchanted  ground. 
■"  The  cairn  "  seems  to  typify  the  heap  of  stones  under  which 
the  Bunyan  pilgrims  buried  the  headless  remains  of  Giant 
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Despair,  after  murdering  him.  The  idea  of  finding  a 
murdered  giant  in  Ayrshire  could  not  be  tolerated,  conse- 
quently the  "  hunters  fand  a  murdered  bairn."  Bunyan^ 
associates  children  with  the  bushes,  not  with  the  cairn. 

"  And  near  the  thorn,'^  aboon  the  well, 
Where  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel'." 

Burns  has  in  the  manuscript  put  in  "  tree  "  here,  but  in 
looking  back  over  his  Bunyan  he  discovered  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  substitutes  "  thorn,"  the  pure  and  prickly- 
product  of  the  enchanted  ground.  The  reflective  reader 
will  easily  construe  who  Bunyan  associates  with  hanging  oa 
a  tree.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  this  is  the  same 
Mungo  who  "  brought  east  the  howdy  under  night." 
Originally  he  was  a  decent  farmer,  cottar,  or  shepherd,  riding 
or  driving  under  one  of  the  exigencies  of  fatherhood.  He 
is  dethroned  and  disgraced,  and  his  memory  is  now  perpet- 
uated in  connection  with  the  ignominious  death  of  his 
mother.  In  C/irist's  Kirk  it  was  Dick  who  had  a  mother, 
and  she  was  called  Meg.  Tarn  d  Shanter  in  the  re-construc- 
tion got  Meg  for  his  mare,  and  poor  Mungo  got  a  dead 
mother  without  a  name.  This  suicide  was  evidently  brought, 
about  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  made  by  the  smith's  wife,  thus  : 
"  Ye'll  girn  yet  in  a  woody." 

Bunyan.  Burns. 

"  i>j/  this  time  the  waters  were  prreatly        "  Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  Jloodt, 
risen,  by  reason  of  which  the  way  The  doublinj;  storm    roars   through. 

ot  gom<r  w3,s  very  daii'^eroiii.     Yet  the  tvoocln." 

they  adventured  to  go  back  ;  but  it 
was  so  dark,  and  the  flood  was  so 
high,  that  in  their  goins  back  they 
had  like  to  have  been  drowned 
nine  or  ten  times.  Neither  could 
they,  with  all  the  skill  they  had, 
get  again  to  the  stile  that  night." 

We  have  hear  "waters  greatly  risen,"  and  Xhe. flood  was  so- 
high   that   the    Bunyan    pilgrims    were   afraid    to   venture. 
These  phenomena  are  suggestive  of  winter.     "  Floods  "  are 
here    localised    by    Doon    pouring   them,    and    Christian's 


'  Tree  "  in  MSS. 
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prospect  from  the  top  of  the  house  was  '•  beautified  with 
woods     .     .     ,     with  streams,  and  fountains." 

Ramsay's  Jlonk.  Burns. 

"  Out  ofthe  house  some  liifht did  shine,        "The  lightnings  flash  frae  pole  to  pole, 
Which  led  him  til't  as  with  a  line."  Near  ami  more  near  the  thunders  roll, 

When  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning 
i  trees, 

•  Kirk-Alloway  seemed  in  a  bleeze. 

Thro'    ilka    bore    the   beams   were 
'  glancing 

1  And    loud    resounded     mirth    and 

dancing." 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  Burns  had  by  this  time 
been"once "through  both  portions  of  Filg7-im's  Progress,  and 
he  now  reverts  to  the  first  portion  again.  Burns  at  this 
point  turns  aside  to  moralise.  Emerson  declares  that  the 
Persian  poet  Hajiz,  furnished  Burns  with  the  song  of  John 
Barleycorn. 

BuNTAN.  Burns. 

"  BantftTt   in  darkness,  devils.  Hell,        "  Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn, 
and  sin  What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us 

Did  compass  me,  while  I  this   vale  scorn." 

was  in. 
.    .    And  withal,  laughed  Patience 
to  scorn." 

John  Barleycorn  is  here  typified  as  a  parent  with  two 
offspring,  inspiring  their  followers  against  dangers,  or  to  look 
at  them  scornfully.  In  Bunyan  the  pilgrims  had  two  ways 
to  contend  against  (now  the  name  of  one  of  those  ways  was 
danger,  and  the  name  of  the  other  destruction).  Then 
Passion  and  Patience  were  two  little  children,  and  Passion 
laughed  Patience  to  s<:or/t.  John  Barleycorn  has  likewise 
two  children.     Thus — 

Burns.  Buntan. 

"  Wi'  tippeuny  we  fear  nrte  evil,  "  That  they  had  trod  on  serpents,  fought 

Wi'  usquabae  we'll /ace  the  devil."  ivith  devils. 

Have  also  overcome  a  many  evilt." 

Now,  Christian  not  only  faced  Apollyon,  but  he  fought 
him  "  for  above  half  a  day."  This  contrast  between  ale 
bousing  and  whisky  drinking  was  evidently  suggested  to 
Burns  by  the  different  qualifications  of  the  smith  and  the 
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miller  at  the  wedding.  As  the  following  quotations  will  show, 
the  smith  was  the  ale  hero,  and  the  miller  was  the  whisky 
champion.  "  But  naething  wad  gae  doon  but  ale,  Wi' 
drunken  Donald  Don,  the  smith,  that  day."  Later  his  wife 
accuses  him  thus  : — "  Your  tippanizhig  sc2iui  o'  grace,  Quoth 
she,  gars  me  gang  duddy."  The  miller  appeals  to  whisky 
thus  :— "  He  wad  do't  better,  quoth  a  cauff,  Had  he  another 
gill  of  usquebae." 

"  The  swats  eae  ream'd  in  Taramie's  noddle. 
Fair  play,  he  car'd  iia  deils  a  boddle." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tarn's  S7cia^s  that  night  were 
all  tippenny  ones  ;  consequently  he  was  not  fortified  up  to  the 
superlative  degree  of  facing  the  prince  of  evil.  At  the 
wedding  "  some  ramm'd  their  nodd/es  wi'  a  clank." 

Bamsay.  Burns. 

"When  Mungo's  mare  stood  still  and  swat    "  But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonish'd, 
wi'  frisjht,  Till  b}'  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd." 

When    he    brought  east    the    howdy 
under  night." 

It  would  appear  from  this  as  if  the  beast  were  becoming 
sager  from  repeated  experiences.  When  Mungo  directed 
the  mare,  she  stood  still  and  swat  wi'  fright  : 

Ramsay  :  Monk.  Burns. 

"  Through  whilk  he  saw  a  glint  of  li^ht       "  She  ventured  forward  on  the  light. 
That  gave  diversion  to  his  sight."  And,  wow,  Tani  saw  an  unco  sight." 

Master  James  of  the  Monk  and  Tarn  come  into  close 
quarters  here. 

"  Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance, 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels." 

The  rhymes  "  dance  "  and  "  France  "  occur  very  frequently 
in  Ramsay.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  had  both  quick 
and  slow  dancing  at  Chrisfs  Kirk,  and  reel  and  heel  rhyme 
in  a  dancing  stanza. 

Ramsay's  Monk.  Burns. 

"  Appear  in  likeness  of  a  priest,  "  A  winnock  bunker  in  the  east. 

No  like  a  deil  in  shape  of  beast."  There  sat  auld  Nick  in  shape  o'  beast.' 

And  easf  was  the  direction  in  which  Mungo  brought  the 
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liowdy.  Biims_cau^e&-Sata_n  to  sit  in  the  east  in  shape  of 
beast.  "^  " 

Ramsay.  Burns. 

"  Town  tykes  yampt  loud  that  day,        "  A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim  and  larere, 

.     .     .     .     and  black  deils."  To  ijie  them  music  was  his  charj;e." 

Towzie  tyke  is  an  alliteration  of  "town  tykes."  "  Grim  "  is 
one  of  Bunyan's  characters.  It  may  be  inferred,  but  it 
is  not  declared  that  Tarn  actually  saw  the  musician. 
Nor  is  it  stated  that  Tarn  entered  the  building.  At  the 
wedding  celebration  Tam  Luttar  supphed  violin  music,  and 
■drank  "  like  a  fish  betwixt  ilka  tune." 

"  He  screw'd  the  yipis  and  gart  them  skirl 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl." 

Now  pipes  are  characteristically  Highland,  and  it  is  only 
the  personality  of  the  player  that  makes  one  forget  how  far 
they  are  foreign  to  an  Ayrshire  assembly.  At  Christ's  Kirk 
the  fiddler  had  probably  imbibed  too  freely,  and  failed  to 
supply  dancing  music  in  sufficient  volume  latterly,  for 
Willie  Daddle  interjected,  "  Let's  hae  the  pipes,  quoth  he 
beside,"  and  during  the  melee  in  Canto  i.  even  the  rafters 
of  an  old  barn  were  improvised  as  weapons  of  ofi^ence. 
Burns  had  pipes  in  his  plan,  and  pipes  he  puts  in  his  play. 
The  following  two  lines  appear  in  the  mannscript,  but  were 
deleted  by  Burns.  They  are  worthy  of  study  as  demon- 
strating how  Burns  got  carried  beyond  the  limit  of 
decorum  by  mixing  his  models  too  much.  The  last 
sixteen  lines  are  drawn  from  Scottish  poetry.  We  quit 
Bunyan  at  the  time  "  Tam's  noddle  was  reaming."  We 
now  revert  to  Bunyan  again.  Immediately  after  the 
Passion  and  Patience  episode  this  follows  : — ''Then  I  saw 
in  my  dream  that  the  Interpreter  took  Christian  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  a  p/ace  where  vvas  a  fire  burning 
.against  a  7vall,  and  one  standing  by  it  always,  casting  much 
water  upon  it  to  quench  it,  yet  did  the  fire  burn  higher  and 
hotter  ....  he  that  casts  water  upon  it,  to  extinguish 
and  put  it  out,  is  the  devil."  We  have  here  Christian 
introduced  to  the  devil  busy  at  work  ;  in  the  Scottish  tale 
his  vocation  is  changed,  he  is  as  busy  as  ever,  but  it  is 
"biawing  bagpipes  now.     The  deleted  lines  run  thus — 
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"The  torches  climb  aronnd  the  uwt'. 
Infernal /;•««  blue  bleezin'  a'." 

Bunyan's  "  wall "  becomes  "  the  wa,'  for  torches  to  climb- 
on,  and  the  fire  that  "  burns  higher  and  hotter  "  becomes 
"  Infernal   fires,  blue   bleezin'  a'."      Now    Burns  saw  that 
Bunyan   got   a  peep   into   the  "  Celestial  City "  when  his 
pilgrims  entered  the  gates  thereof,  and  as  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  Ayrshire  drunkard  was  in  the  opposite  direction,  here 
was   an  opportunity  nf  giving   a   vivid   description  of  the 
"  infernal   den,"  ApoUyon's  headquarters.     Notwithstanding: 
the  fact   that    Carlyle  declares    "the   chasm    which  yawns 
between   the   Ayr  public  house  and  the  gate  of  Tophet  is 
nowhere    bridged   over."        Burns    had    the   authority   of 
Bunyan  for  representing  Hades  as  adjoining  the  pilgrim's- 
highway,  thus  :— "  About  the  midst  of  this  valley  I  perceived 
the  mouth  of  hell  to  be,  and  it  stood  also  hard  by  the  way- 
side.    Now  thought  Christian,  what  shall  I  do  ?      And  ever 
and   anon  the  flame  and  smoke  would  come  out  in  such, 
abundance,  with  sparks  and  hideous  noises,"  &c.,  &c.     But 
on  looking  back  Burns  saw  that  he  had  already  more  thaa 
comfortably  filled  all  his  available  space   with  "  Warlocks 
and  witches  in  a  dance."      The  combination  of  musician- 
performing,  witches  dancing,  torches  climbing,  and  infernal 
fires   blazing,  all  within  the  limited  area  of  Alloway    Kirk 
would    not  work,  consequently  this  conception  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  lines  eliminated.     Satan's  services  are 
retained,  but  the  illumination  is  extinguished  :    meanwhile 
the  player  and  dancers  are  in  darkness.     Proceeding  a  little 
further  on  his  way,  Christian  is  again  taken  in  hand  by 
Interpreter  and  led  into  a  chamber,  when  he  saw  a  lot  of 
wonderful    and    amazing    things.      Then    amongst    other 
wonders,  in  a  dream,  he  saw  "  the  graves  opened,  and  the 
dead  that  were  therein  came  forth." 

"  Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  thoir  last  dresses." 

After  a  goodly  interval  then  said  Christian  :— "  His  candle 
shineth  on  my  head,  and  by  his  light  I  go  through, 
darkness." 
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"  And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  slifrht, 
Each  in  its  cauld  hnnd^  held  a  Uyht, 
By  which  heroic  Tain  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table." 

Bunyan  says  :  "  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  at  the  end  o' 
this  valley  lay  Mood,  bones,  ashes,  and  mangled  bodies  of  men." 
Christian  had  his  table  experience  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
above  dream.  It  was  really  a  "  holy  table  furnished  with/«/ 
things,  and  with  wine  that  was  well  refined."  TajaVtableJs 
rpqlly  a  chamber  ot,hQgQ£fe;:raIL  historical  Scottis^^r^s, 
tndTT^rawn  !o  t-ealtee-Bunvan's  dream  as  a15ove^  Note'v-,  a 
Bunyanism,  thus  :  "  gave  them  a  note  of  the  way,"  and  "  a 
note  of  necessity,  and  "  Now  you  must  note  that  the  city- 
stood  upon  a  mighty  hill,"  and  "  presented  his  note'' 

Shakspeare  :  Macbeth. 
"  Greeae  that  sweetens  from  the  murderer's  gibbet." 

Ramsat  says  of  Manse  :  Burns. 

"  At  midnight  hours  she  raves  "  A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims, 

An  houks  imchristened  weans  out  o'       Twa    span     lang,    wee    unehristtned 

their  graves."  bairns." 

Ramsat's  Monk.  Burns. 

'•  With  gaping  chafts  to  fleg  us  a'."  "  A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape." 

"     ive  tomahawks  wi'  hhide  red-rusted  ; 
Five  scymitars  wi'  murder  crusted." 

These  hideous  weapons  seem  representative  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  tragedy  in  Macbeth,  and  realises  Banyan's  blood- 
horrors.  Burns  fails  to  reproduce  the  ashes  of  Bunyan's 
valley,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  infernal  fires 
were  prematurely  extinguished  before  they  had  time  to  pro- 
duce ashes.  But  a  huge  holocaust  for  a  finale  may  have  been 
his  primary  purpose.  The  following  two  lines  appear  in 
the  manuscript,  but  were  deleted  by  Burns  : — 

"Seven  galloJjs  pins  ;  three  hansrman's  whittles, 
A  raw  o'  weel  seal'd  doctor's  bottles." 

These  seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  hanging  references  in 
Macbeth.     The  medicine  chest  is  introduced  here  in  honour 


1  Christian    nd  Interpreter  joined  hand». 
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of  the  doctor's  services  in  Macbeth.  Eunyan's  pilgrim  had 
a  sealed  roll  upon  which  he  set  great  value.  Now,  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  had  no  sealed  roll,  but  he  gets  a  view  of  "  a  raw  of 
weel-seal'd  doctor's  bottles,"  as  being  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  the  original.     Raw  is  an  alliteration  of  roll. 

Shakespbark's  Macbeth.  BuRxs. 

"  Finger  of  birth  strawjlcd  babe"         "  A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled, 

A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled.'' 

This  refers  to  the  alleged  parricide  in  Macbeth.  Mangled 
bodies  of  men  lay  in  Eunyan's  valley. 

BuNYAN  :  Inscription  on  marble  stone.  Bdrns. 

"  His  castle's  down,  and  Diffidence  his     "  Whom  his  air,  son  ojlife  bereft, 

wife  ;  The  grey  hairs  j'et  stuck  to  the  heft" 

Brave  Master  Great  Heart  has  bereft 
of  life." 

Shakespeare  says  in  Macbeth  :  "  Now  does  he  feel  his 
secret  murders  sticking  to  his  hands."  We  have  the  evidence 
of  a  murder  here,  yet  stuck  to  the  heft — an  alliteration  of 
hand. 

Ramsay  :  Monk.  Burns. 

"  Sic  laits  appear  to  us  sae  awfu'  "  Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  aicfu' 

We  hardly  thinlc  your  learning  lawfiC."        Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlaivfu'." 

Reverting  to  Ramsay  for  a  moment,  Earns  had  the  "  able  " 
and  "  table  "  rhymes  before  him  in  the  Monk,  thus  : 

"  Wha  saw  the  wife  as  fast  as  able 
Spread  a  clean  servite  on  the  table." 


And  again, 


"  By  this  fell  art  I'm  able 
To  whip  oflt  any  great  man's  table 
Whate'er  I  like  to  mak'  a  meal  of." 


The  rhymes  "  awfu'  "  and  "  unlawfu'  "  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Ramsay's  tale  of  "The  Three  Bonnets." 

The  enumeration  of  these  gruesome  and  hideous  imple- 
ments would  be  specially  delectable  reading  for  Captain 
Grose,  the  antiquarian.  In  the  armoury  Christian  saw  many 
ancient  engines  of  destruction  : 

"  Three  lawyers'  tongues  turned  inside  out, 
Wi'  lies  seam'd  like  a  beggar's  clout. 
Three  prietts'  hearts,  rotten  black  as  mucAr, 
Lay  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk." 
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I  know  that  Burns  did  not  wish  these  four  lines  reproduced 
after  he  discarded  them.  The  temptation  for  Burns  to  have 
a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  priests  must  have  been  very 
great,  because  the  whole  of  Ramsay's  A^onk  is  devoted  to 
that  business,  and  the  designation  "  priest  "  is  repeated  eight 
times  in  the  tale.  Referring  to  the  imprisoned  priest, 
Ramsay  says  :  "  Then  frae  the  hole  where  he  was  pent." 
This  seems  initiative  of  "  every  neuk,"  where  Burns  con- 
signs them.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  number  of 
lawyers  and  priests  correspond  exactly  with  "  The  Three 
Bonnets." 


Shakespkare  :  Macbeth. 
'  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate, 
&nd  furious." 


Burns. 
'As   Tammie   glowr'd,    mnazed    and 
curious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  srrew  fast  and 

furioun, 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew, 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew." 

In  the  prose  version  Christ's  Kirk,  we  have  music  and 
dancing  described  thus,  before  the  pipes  were  suggested  : — 
"  It  was  no  quick,  Scotch  air,  such  as  Lightfoot  and  other 
old  favourites,  but  a  French  imitation,  requiring  on  the 
dancer's  part  a  slow,  morrice-like  movement,  which  was  little 
likely  to  exhaust  him.  Then  Steen  came  tripping  in — 
Steen,  the  quickest  dancer  in  the  country,  whom  the 
swiftest  playing  could  not  put  out." 


Ramsay  :  Dancing;  at  Christ  Kirk. 
'  Syne  a'  wi  ae  consent  shook  hands. 

As  they  stood  in  a  rinij. 
Some  redd  their  hair,  some  set  their 
bands, 

Some  did  their  saj'/c-tails  wring-. 
Then  for  a  hop  to  shaw  their  brands 

They  did  their  minstrel  bring;, 
Where  clever  houffhs,  like  willi-wands. 

At  ilka  blytliesome  sprini; 
Lap  hijjh  that  da>. 
At  length  the  lasses Sicft*  like  pownies 

when  they  speel  up  braes,  or  when 

they  gallop." 


BdRNS. 

'  They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  crossed, 

they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  their  duddies  on  the  wark 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark." 


"  Now  Tarn  !  O  Tam  !  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  pluniij  and  strappin'  in  their  teens." 
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This  was  quite  a  natural  contrast  to  make  in  the  circum- 
stances. Some  of  the  young  beauties  must  have  been 
really  rustic  queens.  Here  is  their  prose  description  : — 
^  "  Quite  a  number  of  country  girls  were  present,  looking 
fresh  and  tiddy  and  remarkably  smart  in  their  new  dresses, 
got  no  doubt  for  the  occasion.  They  were  equipt  in  the 
expectation  of  a  dance,  with  neatly  fitting  gloves,  and  short 
shirts  of  a  light  grey  fabric,  ornamented  with  innumerable 
plaits.  They  were  free  almost  to  wantonness  in  their 
manners,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white,  seventeen-hunder  linen, 
Thir  hreeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  once  were  plush  o'  suid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  a£E  my  hurdles 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies." 

At  Christ's  Kirk  "  some  did  their  sark  tails  wring,"  pre- 
sumably from  overheating  ;  "  some  redd  their  hair " ; 
"  the  lassies  babb'd  about  the  reel,  gar'd  a'  their  hurdies 
wallop  ";  "  the  lads  frae  hands,  bang'd  to  their  breeks  like 
drift ";  "  they  that  were  right  true  blue,'"  etc.  All  these 
ideas  and  words  have  been  worked  up  into  Tarn  d  Shanter 
in  some  shape  or  form. 

"  But  loithered  beldams  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hagi  wud  spean  a,  foal." 

Burns  has  drawn  from  Afacheth  in  describing  the  witches, 
thus:  "So  wither d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,"  '''■  withered 
murder,"  "  beldams  as  ye  are,"  "  black  and  midnight  hags" 
and  we  have  "  neighing  in  likeness  of  a  hWy  foal." 

"  Loupin'  and  flinu:in'  on  a  crnmmock, 
I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach." 

Old  men  and  old  women,  too,  danced  like  hatters  at  Christ's 
Kirk.     Here  is  an  instance  in  point — 

"  Auld  Steen  led  out  Mag;i,'ie  Forsyth, 
He  was  her  ain  guid  brither, 
An'  ilka  ane  was  unco  blyth, 
To  see  auld  folk  sae  clever." 


1  Chri&t  Eirk. 
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l^one  of  them  had  their  stomachs  turned  from  that  cause. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  common  experience,  thus  : 
"  Hutcheon  bockin'  rainbows,"  "  Robin  spew'd,"  others  Uke 
Tarn  were.  "  stomach  tight,"  etc. 

"  But  Tarn  ken'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  loalie." 

In  the  Burns  manuscript  the  last  line  appears  without 
inverted  commas  or  any  other  notice  to  signify  that  it  is  a 
quotation.  From  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  Burns  was 
so  thoroughly  engulfed  in  Ramsay's  writings  that  he  quoted 
them  literally  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact. 

This  quotation  is  from  "  The  Three  Bonnets,"  and  the 
reference  is  to  one  who  was  no  witch  or  warlock.  Here  is 
the  description  of  Rosie  literally  : 

"  There  liv'd  a  lass  kept  rary  shows, 
And  fiddlers  aj-  about  her  hoose, 
Wha  at  her  table  fed  and  ranted 
Wi'  the  stout  ale  she  never  wanted. 
She  was  a  winsome  wench  and  walie. 
And  could  put  on  her  claes  fu'  brauly." 

Burns  has  reversed  the  order  of  the  rhymes  here  : 

Ramsay.  Burns. 

"  When  Bawsy  shot  to  dead  upon  the      "  That  nijtht  enlisted  in  the  core, 

green."  Lang  after  ken'd  on  Carrick  shore. 

For  mon>-  a  least  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
And    shook  baith  meikle  corn   and 

bear. 
And  kept  the  country  side  in  fear." 

These  cantraips  are  variations  upon  the  originals — in  other 
Avords,  what  Ramsay  attributes  to  witches  in  the  Gentle 
Shepherd.     They  are  localised  now  "  On  Carrick  Shore." 

"  Her  cuttv-sark  o'  Paisley  ham, 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie." 

Rosie,  on  the  contrary, 

Ramsay.  Burns. 

*"  Had  word  o'  meikle  siller,  "  Ah,     little    thouiiht    thy     reverend 

She  could    drink    and    fight    like    a  grannie 

dragoon,  That   sar/c    she    coft    for    her   wee 

All    of    which    brought  a   hantle  of  Nannie." 
wooers  till  her." 
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These  two  characters,  Gran?iie  and  her  wee  \'a?inie,  are 
undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  wedding  guests  at  Chrisfs- 
Kirk.  Reverend  is  prefixed  from  "  The  parish  priest 
of  reverend  fame  "  of  the  Monk.  This  venerable  lady  is  very- 
conspicuous  throughout,  and  performed  numerous  functions' 
there.     She  is  introduced  thus  : — 

"  Bauld  Bess  flew  till  hiin  wi'  a  brattle, 
And  spite  of  his  teeth  held  him 
Gloss  by  ihe  crai>i',  and  wi'  her  fatal 
Knife  shored  she  would  gash  him 
For  peace  that  day." 

In  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  this  formidable  lady,  by  a  sort  of 
armed   intervention,    had    been   the   means    of  evolving  a 
dancing  party  out  of  the  most  hostile  and  discordant  rioters^ 
At  a  later  stage  she  re-appears  thus  : — 

"  Avbld  Buss  in  her  red  cont  braw, 

Came  in  wi'  her  oei  Nanny, 
An  odd  like  wife  tliey  said  that  saw, 

A  nioiipin,  rinkled  grannij. 
She  fley'd  the  kimmers  a?ie  and  a', 

Word  tcaed  she  was  na  canny, 
Nor  wud  they  let  Lucky  awa' 

Till  she  was  fou  wi'  branny. 
Like  mony  mae." 

It  would  appear  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  witch  at  Christ's- 
Kirk,  hence  her  authority  over  them  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
ance. 

"  Wi'  twa  punds  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches), 
Should  ever  grac'd  a  dance  o'  witches." 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  description  of  the  witchesjs 
vefv"vai;ue.  while  the  daq^'in}^,  iliH  miisic,  nnH  rnr'  rnrrminri^ 
ings  generally  are  minutely  described.  Nannie  is  the  only 
onfe'  named7a°n'd~she  was  evidently  "  an  odd  like  wife "  at 
Chrisfs  Kirk,  although  she  became  a  famous  witch  at  A'lo- 
way  Kirk. 

"  But  here  my  Muse  her  wing;  maun  cour, 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power." 

Burns  felt  here  that  his  models  were  failing  him. 

"  To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
{A  soiqila  jad  she  was  and  Strang)." 


1  Grandchild. 
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This  is  now  Nanny  of  the  song.  She  is  no  special  dancer 
here,  it  will  be  remembered  that  her  fine  movement  and 
divinity  were  absorbed  to  qualify  "  Tarn's  "  ale,  she  can  only 
loup  and  fling  now— no  graceful  evolutions,  but  a  souple  jad. 
She  was  robbed,  and  must  be  compensated  somehow.  At 
Chrisfs  Kirk  the  highest  honour  in  dancing  fell  to  "  A  pensy 
blade,  a  soiiple  tailor  to  his  trade."  This  individual  had 
been  a  journeyman  to  the  King's  tailor,  and  had  seen  court 
dancing.  A  souple  tailor  becomes  a  sonph  jad.  In  this 
connection  it  might  further  be  mentioned  that  Tam  Luttar 
and  Tam  Taylor  were  also  first  class  dancers. 

Ra.msav's  yUink.  Brp.xs. 

"  He  saw  what  ought  not  to  lie  seen,        "  And  how  Tam  stood  like  ane  hewitch'd. 
And  scarce  gave  credit  to  his  een."  An'  thon'^-ht  his  very  een  enriched." 

BuNYAX  :  Faithful  says— 
"  So  I  shut  mine  eyes,  because  I  would 
not  be  bewitched  with  her  looks." 

"  Tam  stood  "  must  be  construed  that  he  had  actually  dis- 
mounted. 

Ramsat.  Brnxs. 

^f()nl■ :  "  Hah  jldg'd  and  leught.  "  Even  Satan  glour'd,  andjidg'd  fu'  fain, 

Chi-i>!tKii-k:  "  Geordie  Gih  wa.sjhhj in'        And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi"  might  and 
Si'lad."  main. 

Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  lost  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  "  Weel  done  cutty  sark," 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dar!a ." 

At  this  point  the  Mon/i  failed  Burns,  it  closes  with  a  dark 
scene,  thus 

"  Darkness  soon  hid  him  frae  their  sight, 
Ben  fle.v  the  miller  in  a  frig-ht." 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Burns  in  his  life  time  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  piece  was  weak,  but  seemingly  he  could  not 
improve  the  defect.  The  brilliancy  of  language  has  departed 
as  well  as  Tarn's  reason. 

Burns  was  missing  his  models,  but  rather  singularly 
he  fell  back  upon  the  wedding  finale  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  There,  too,  we  find  the  words,  "  When  a  cried  out 
he  did  sae  weel." 


1  Christian  lost  hig  roll  at  a  resting:  place,  Tam  lost  hi>;  reason  at  his  haltin" 
Sta^e.    Alliteration  a^'ain. 


D 
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"  And  scarcely  had  he  Magfcie  rallied, 
When  o?(t  the  hellish  legion  sallied." 

The  word  "  hellish  "  seems  a  little  out  of  place,  after  the 
"  infernal  fires,  blue  bleezin'  a' "  had  been  extinguished. 
With  the  exception  of  Satan,  who,  by  the  way,  is  in  his  very 
best  mood  (a  great  contrast  to  Bunyan's  Apollyon).  Of 
course,  all  the  company,  including  Tarn,  are  people  of  his 
own,  and  he  has  no  occasion  to  fight  or  frown.  The  word 
"  legion  "  seems  to  make  a  somewhat  large  demand  upon 
one's  imagination,  because  Auld  Nick  and  Nannie  are  the 
only  two  characters  defined,  and  even  their  description  is 
vague.  Towards  the  close  of  the  celebration  at  Clirisfs 
Kirk,  "the  wives  and  gytlings  a'  span!  d  out.'"  "  Sallied  " 
is  an  alliteration  of  "  span'd." 

In  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  says  ; — "  Not  in  the  legions  of 
horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned  in  evil  to  top 
Macbeth." 

Ramsay  :  Chrid's  Kirk.  Burns. 

"  His  head  Hzzin'  wi'  been  "  As  bees  hizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke 

Like  humbees  frae  their  hyke."  When    plunderinjj  herds   assail    their 

hyke." 

Clearly  Ramsay  is  here,  and  in  rotation  as  above  : 

Ramsay.  Burns. 

"  Gart  a'  the  hale  town  tykes  "  As  open  piissie's  mortal  foes, 

Yamph  loud  that  day."  When,  pop,    she    starts   before    their 

nose." 

"  Town  tykes  yamphing  loud  "  suggested  this  fine  simile 
of  a  view  hare  being  pursued  by  dogs.  Who  has  not  noticed 
the  deep  agitation  of  sheep  dogs  under  this  emergency  ?  Or 
who  has  not  heard  the  melody  of  foxhound  music  respond- 
ing to  the  influence  of  a  view  halloo  and  a  burning  scent  ? 

CowPKR :  John  Gilpin.  Burns. 

"  They  raised  the  hue  and  cry,  "  As  eager  runs  the  market  crowd 

St02)  thief,  atop  thief,  a  higwayman,  When  Catch  the  ^Aic/ resounds  aloud." 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute." 

''  Market  crowd"  is  reminiscent  of  the  occasion.     "  Catch  " 
is  a  Bunyanism  substituted  for  Cowper's  "  Stop  the  thief." 

Ramsay  :  Kirk  Finale.  Burns. 

"  Wi'  mony  an  unco  skirl  and  shoxit."     "  So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  shriek  and  hollow." 
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The  last  line  here  is  a  slight  variation  of  Ramsay's  line  as 
quoted. 

"  Ah,  Tarn  ;  ah,  Tam  ;  thou'il  g-et  thy  fairin', 
In  hell  they'll  roa/it  thee  like  a  herriu'." 

Some  have  thought  that  the  intention  of  the  poet  here  was 
to  have  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  Personally,  I  incline  to  the  belief  he  was 
following  his  models  thus  :  Hab  had  proposed  a  similar  fate 
for  his  "  sunkan,  gloomy  spouse." 

"  An'  offer  to  the  deil  my  wife, 
To  see  if  he'll  discreeter  mak'  her. 
But  that  I'm  lleid  he  winna  tak'  her." 

The  idea  of  roasting  Tam  like  a  herring  may  have  occurred 
to  Burns  from  the  fact  that  a  "  pyping  het,  young,  roasted 
hen"  played  an  important  part  in  the  delayed  festivities  of 
TJie  Monk,  and  the  words  "roast "  or  "  roasted  "  appear  very 
frequently  in  that  tale.  From  this  point  Burns  depends 
mainly  upon  his  own  resources  to  complete  the  piece. 

"  111  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  coming-, 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman. 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg', 
An'  win  the  keystane  o'  the  brig  ; 
There,  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  daurna'  cross  ; 
But,  ere  the  keystane  she  could  make, 
The  feint  a  tail  she  had  to  shake. 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  ilaggy  prest." 

One  wonders  here  what  had  become  of  Auld  Nick,  to  him 
the  running  stream  would  have  been  no  barrier,  and  he 
might  have  effectually  captured  Tam  once  and  for  all,  but 
Nannie  was  first  on  the  road. 

"  And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  eltle, 
But  little  wist  she  lla;;gy's  mettle. 
Ae  spring  brought  aff  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  aiii  grey  tail  ; 
The  carlin  caught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggy  scarce  a  stump." 

In  the  matter  of  a  running  stream  and  a  bridge,  the  Ayrshire 
rider  was  far  more  fortunate  than  the  Bunyan  jiilgrims  were. 
When  they  came  to  the  river,  and  had   to  cross  over,  they 
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found  no  bridge,  and  were  forced  to  ford  the  waters,  let 
them  be  deep  or  shallow.  Further,  they  all  lost  their  lives 
in  the  river.  T^m  nnt  only  hnd  n  hrii'^jp  hur  i'  wns  for- 
bidden  ^r|-|i,in,i  ir^,-  l^:-^  ■'■■-lemics,  and  aijjiareutly  the  liver  \vas 


the  means  of  saving  his  lik 

"  Now  wha  this  taU  o'  tnith  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son  lak'  head.' 

This  is  the  second  time  the  poet  has  declared  "  this  tale  "  to 
be  a  truthful  one.  Bunyan  says  :  "Would  thou  see  a  //v//// 
within  a  fable  ?" 

"  Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  innlin'd, 
Or  cutly-savks  run  in  your  mind, 
Think  ye  vtoj/  huy  the  joys  o'er  dear, 
Uamcmher  Tani  o'  Shauter's  mare." 

As  showing  the  wonderful  scope  of  Ikirns's  reading  and 
preparation  for  this  poem,  the  idea  in  the  second  last  line 
here  is  taken  from  a  sixteenth  century  fable  by  Montgomerie 
—the  Chcrrie  and  6'/rt'6'— thus  :  "  Ye  buy  my  doctrine 
dear,"  For  "  doctrine  "  Burns  substitutes  "joys,"  Now,  in 
Bunyan,  Burns  found  "glorious  joy"  in  conjunction,  and 
he  divided  the  combination  of  words  thus  :  Tarn  was 
"  glorious  "  early  in  the  tale ;  the  "joys  "  come  in  at  the  last 

corresponding     with      the     \i  sition      he     found    them. 

Bunyan  says,  '"  Remember  Lot's  wife,"  Burns  says, 
"  Remember  Tam's  mare." 

As  proving  the  antiquity  of  tlie  roots  of  Tani  o'  SJianter, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ramsay  cast  his  Monk  from  a 
prose  story  that  originated  centuries  before  his  time.  The 
material  had  been  worked  up  by  the  poet  Dunbar  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  a  poem  called  "  the  Friars  of  Berwick," 
but  for  the  original  we  have  to  go  back  to  a  collection  of 
prose  stories  in  Latin,  which  were  known  in  Britain  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  yJ/^//^' is  a 
capital  tale,  but  it  is  executed  in  the  monotonous  measure 
of  octo-syllabic  couplet.  It  is  addressed  to  "  benders,"  or 
strong  drinkers,  but  as  a  bacchanalian  tale  it  is  a  failure. 
No  one  would  be  quicker  to  perceive  its  shortcomings  than 
Burns.  Injo  Tam  d  S^ianter  Burns  has  introduced  a 
■  pUoQino  vp.-i--i!i,.n  i-if  pmv  ei^lit   .syriahle  lambicb,  and  drink- 
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inr-is  the  mnin'^pn"ti,n;  nf  |hp  pnpm  Here  are  two  lines  of 
the  Motik  in  which  Burns  saw  great  possibilities,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Bunyan  lie  mined  them  to  their  utmost  depths  : — 

"  And  thro'  tliis  rhe  was  iu  the  vva'. 
A'  (ioue  within  tlie  house  lie  saw." 

Wh£ii  Tarn's  time  came  he  saw  a  thousand  and  one  things 
that  were^neither  inside  of^_nor  outside  of  the  buildin^i.;  at 
'_  all.  Coniing  to  L'/inst's  Xirk,  its  origin  is  quite  as  remote. 
The  first  Canto  of  tliat  poem  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  King  James  the  I.  The  language  of  that  Canto  is 
embodied  in  a  very  old  style  of  Scots,  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  scarcely  readable  to  us  now  without  a  special  training  and 
study.  According  to  tradition,  its  scene  of  action  is  laid  at 
Lesley,  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  17 15  Allan  Ramsay  under- 
took the  task  of  revivifying  the  characters,  and  here  is  pnrt 
of  his  preface  to  Canto  11. : — "  The  King  having  paimed  the 
rustic  squabble  with  an  uncommon  spirit  in  a  most  ludicrous 
manner,  in  a  stanza  of  verse,  the  most  diflicult  to  keep  the 
sense  complete,  as  he  had  done,  without  being  forced  to  l)ring 
in  words  for  crambo  sake,  when  they  return  so  frequently,  I 
have  presumed  to  imitate  his  majesty  in  continuing  the 
laughable  scene.  Ambitious  to  imitate  so  great  an  original, 
I  put  a  stop  to  the  war,  called  a  congress,  made  them  sign 
a  peace,  that  the  world  might  have  their  picture  in  the  more 
agreeable  hours  of  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing.  The 
foilowine  cantos  were  written,  the  one  in  1715,  about  300 
years  after  the  first.  Let  no  worthy  poet  despair  of 
immortality,  good  sense  will  always  be  the  same,  in  spite  of 
the  revolutions  of  fashion,  and  the  change  of  language.  Li 
I  7 18  Ramsay  prefaces  Canto  IIL  thus  : — "  Curious  to  know 
how  my  bridal  folks  would  look  next  day  after  the  marriage, 
I  attempted  this  third  canto,  which  0])ens  with  a  description 
of  the  morning.  Then  the  friends  come  and  present  their 
gifts  to  the  newly  married  couple.  A  view  is  taken  of  the 
girl  (Kirsh),  who  had  come  fairly  off,  and  of  Mause,  who  had 
stumbled  with  the  laird.  Next  a  .scene  of  drinking  is 
represented,  and  the  young  man  is  creeled,  then  the 
character  of  the  smith's  ill-naiured  shrew  is  drawn.  Deep- 
drinking  and  bloodless  quarrels  make  an  end  of  the  old  tale." 


54  TAM  O'  SHANTER 

Bunyan  began  to  write  the  first  part  of  Pilgrim^ s  Progress  in 
1670,  and  tiiat  portion  was  published  in  1678,  and  the 
second  part  was  published  in  1684.  Consequently,  Bunyan 
spent  14  years  in  evolving  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Of  course 
he  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time  or  talents  in  this  piece  of 
writing,  for  he  says  in  his  "apology  for  his  book": 
"  Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend  in  this  my 
scribble." 

In  conclusion,  I  say  most  emphatically  that  Tai/i  <?'  Shantcr 
is  just  those  time-worn  antiques  of  King  James  and  AUan 
Ramsay  dressed  up  by  the  aid  of  Bunyan  in  modern  and 
popular  garb.  Burns  saw  clearly  that  they  were  in  a  decay- 
ing state,  and  also  that  they  had  previously  undergone  a 
process  of  revivification,  and  v/ere  the  most  acceptable 
tribute  he  could  offer  to  an  antiquarian  like  Captain  Grose. 
The  Captain  would  never  think  of  calling  in  question  either 
the  antiquity  or  the  real  nationalities  of  the  "  pretty  tale." 

I  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject-matter  of  my 
tlieme  even  in  boyhood,  and  long  before  1  knew  anythmg 
about  the  personal  history  of  Burns. 

I  can  yet  recall  the  feeling  of  intense  disappointment  that 
settled  upon  me  when  I   first  learned   that  Burns   had  not 
penned  his  fine  t(|uestrian  poem  while  he  was  resident  in 
Ayrshire.        My  youthful  ideas  were  puzzled  to  understand' 
why  he  had  been  able  to  defer  so  good  a  thing  so  long. 

I  thought  somehow  that  its  real  Ayrshire  origin  and 
significance  had  thereby  been  vitiated,  lo  me  the  tale 
would  have  been  vastly  enhanced  in  value  and  strict 
authenticity  if  the  poet  had  produced  it  while  he  was  nn  eye 
witness  of  the  daily  behaviour  of  Ayrshire  characters,  and 
when  Ayrshire  scenery  and  Ayrshire  traditions  were  his 
constant  and  unbroken  associations.  It  seems  it  required 
the  telescopic  distance  of  Dumfriesshire  to  properly  unfold 
the  piece. 
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